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COMMENT 


Wuen the next appropriations for our navy are under dis- 
cussion in Congress, we hope that due attention will be given 
to a remarkable fact set forth in the Naval Annual for 1902, 
just published by the Office of Naval Intelligence. We refer 
to the unexpected progress made towards the completion of 
the German naval programme formulated in 1898 and amend- 
ed two years later. Because the year 1916 was named as the 
extreme limit of the period within which the war-ships au- 
thorized must be finished, it has been commonly supposed 
that the German navy would not reach the full strength 
contemplated before that date. Now we learn from Lieuten- 
ant Louis M. Nulton, who was deputed by the Navy Depart- 
ment to make a study of the subject, that the execution of 
the programme of 1898-1900 has been pressed so strenuously 
that it will probably be completed by 1908, if not a twelve- 
month earlier. That is to say, the German Empire will six 
years hence have at its command no fewer than thirty-eight 
battle- ships, fourteen armored cruisers, and thirty - eight 
cruisers. For what purpose is this formidable fleet required ¢ 
As M. de Bloch pointed out in his memorable book on mod- 
ern warfare, the command of the sea was useless to France 
in 1870-71, and it. would be superfluous to Germany in the 
event of a war between the Triple Alliance on the one 
hand and the Russian-French League on the other, for that 
contest would have to be fought out on land. Neither is a 
great fleet needed by Germany for the purpose of protecting 
her existing colonies. With the exception of a few trading- 
posts on the west coast of Africa, she has at present no colo- 
nial possessions bordering the Atlantic, and.her dependencies 
in or adjoining the Pacific are insignificant compared with 
those of Great Britain, France, and Russia, or even with 
those of Holland and the United States. Germany, therefore, 
is not constrained to keep a large proportion of her war-ships 
permanently in distant waters, as is the case with Great Brit- 
ain, or to maintain two powerful flying squadrons, one in 
the Atlantic and one in the Pacific, as the French Ministry 
of Marine is compelled to do by a recent law. Consequently, 
six years hence she will have at her disposal in home waters, 
ready for a sudden aggressive movement, almost the whole 
of the ninety war-ships which she will then possess. That 
1s to say, she could place at a given moment in the British 


Channel a larger naval force than could be quickly ar- 
rayed by France or even England, owing to the fact that the 
navies of the two powers last named are in peace times wide- 
ly seattered. It follows a fortiori that the German Empire 
could direct against any point on the Atlantic coast of North 
or South America a fleet overwhelmingly superior to any 
that the United States, with their existing naval resources, 
could concentrate in opposition. Under such circumstances 
what would become of the Monroe doctrine? We enforced that 
doctrine in the case of Mexico, and compelled Napoleon III. 
to withdraw his army therefrom, because we were able to reach 
that country by land. But how, in the teeth of a navy vastly 
stronger than our own, could we enforce the Monroe doctrine 
against Germany if that power chose to occupy Haiti, on the 
pretext that the condition of that black republic has long been 
an international scandal; or Venezuela, on the ground that 
German subjects have large railway and industrial interests 
in that country; or the southern provinces of Brazil, on the 
plea that German emigrants and their descendants constitute 
a large element of the population. It should be clear to 
American statesmen that, by 1908 at furthest, the Monroe doc- 
trine will be a laughing-stock in the eyes of Germany, unless, 
meanwhile, we shall have taken one of two precautions. 
Either we must see to it that our navy six years hence is a 
great deal stronger than it is to-day, or we must bring our- 
selves to acknowledge that only through an alliance with 
Great Britain and the assistance of her navy can we carry out 
our vaunted promise to shield American republics from Euro- 
pean aggression. 


The late lamented “pirate” Admiral Killick, who went 
down gloriously with his “ fleet,” the Créte-d-Pierrot, for the 
honor of his country, had a very narrow escape from becoming 
an international incident, a stumbling-block, and a rock of 
offence in the path of the Monroe doctrine. Germany’s dras- 
tic action seems to have created a precedent which, though 
apparently leading to no results in the present, may be the 
cause of serious trouble in the future. Now that we have 
practically admitted the right of a European power to inter- 
vene with an armed force on this continent, where are we 
to draw the line? It is true that the Haitian revolutionists 
had not secured belligerent rights; but in a region of per- 
petual outbreaks and uprisings, like Latin America, it is by 
no means easy to say who is likely to be the authorized and 
authentic government in the near future. Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela illustrate this. In both the revolutionists are strong, 
and hold large tracts of territory in their possession. If it 
is lawful for Germany or any European power to sink a rev- 
olutionary gunboat on the high seas, is it lawful for the same 
power to attack a revolutionary force on land—let us say, the 
Venezuelan forces under General Matos—who may be men- 
acing the interests of German colonists at Angostura? To 
protect German interests, it might be necessary for a Ger- 
man war-ship to sail up the Orinoco, to land marines, as we 
are doing at Panama, and to occupy intrenched positions on 
the shore. How would the United States and the Monroe 
doctrine view this? Where would the line be drawn? How 
long would such an occupation be lawful? At what point 
would this country intervene? These are some of the prob- 
lems merely shelved by the present inaction of the Depart- 
ment of State, but certain to come up pressing for solu- 
tion in the future which the gifted and much - regretted 
“pirate ” Admiral Killick and his comic-opera fleet have left 
us as a legacy. Meanwhile the Admiral’s epitaph has been 
written by his great friend Admiral Firmin, who has launch- 
ed a violently worded proclamation referring to the Admiral’s 
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heroic death, and urging his adherents to fight on to the bit- 
ter end against the provisional government, which he accuses 
of having incited Germany to destroy his “ fleet.” The peo- 
ple of Gonaives and St. Mare, both strongholds of the Fir- 
minists, are greatly excited, and placards denouncing Ger- 
many are posted in the streets. Meanwhile the advance-guard 
of the government army has started for Gonaives, and the 
greater part of the army will follow. We may expect decisive 
events in Haiti at any moment. 


The Haitians are the saddest kind of a problem. Their 
republic was born in a blaze of glory. Toussaint Louverture 
was accepted as the proof that greatness could nestle in black- 
walled brains as well as in white. It had been, discovered, 
when the black Haitians triumphed over the army of Napo- 
leon, that the black race, as Emerson expressed it, could at 
last contend with the white. All “ disqualifications and dis- 
{inetions of color ” were to cease. Not merely was a new re- 
public born, but a despised race had taken its place among 
peoples fit to rule themselves. Alas! the history of the Black 
Republic has been a steady descent from Toussaint’s day to 
this, and a great share of the little glory that was still left 
to Haiti was snuffed out when Admiral Killick’s fine little 
war-craft, the Créte-a-Pierrot, was crushed and destroyed by 
German guns, which earned from the Haitian government of 
the moment thanks for working the destruction. The Créte-d- 
Pierrot had already done her share in reducing once rich Hai- 
tian cities to jungle; for when one of the good houses built 
by the French on the island is destroyed by fire, nothing bet- 
ter than a shack ever rises to take its place. Every step of 
the Black Republic, indeed, is a step back into the jungle. 
The blacks drove out all the whites who were among them, 
but they could not drive out the white blood that had crept 
into their own veins, and they have been making war against 
that ever since the white men left them. Their wars are 
chiefly wars between the black men of the back country and 
the yellow and brown men of the towns; and if the blacks suc- 
ceed in overwhelming at last all the yellow and brown men 
among them,,there will then surely be war of blacks against 
blacks, for the factious habit is too deeply fixed ever to fail. 
And the Haitians, with it all, are ordinarily so mild, so gen- 
tle, and so urbane a people that it seems almost incredible 
that they should always be at war. Even at the worst, it must 
be owned, their warfare is rather mild. The violent and de- 
structive proceedings of the German gunboat Panther are al- 
most unknown in their annals; for the murders and other 
crimes of the black Emperor Soulouque were deeds of delib- 
erate tyranny rather than of war. However desperately the 
Haitians decline, they cannot be waved away by our govern- 
ment or any other that undertakes their management or 
tuition; there are upwards of a million of them. We could 
never swamp them with settlers, though their country invites 
development; their population is as dense as our own. If 
any one knows of an intelligent solution of the problem they 
present, he has not yet published it to the world. 


Germany, not sated with the glory of putting the Créte-a- 
Pierrot out of business, has been arousing a tide of mimic 
war in the broad plains of eastern Prussia, between Berlin 
and the Russian frontier. The Kaiser, having laid the Sla- 
vonic djin in one form at Posen, has now evoked it in an- 
other, and has indulged himself and his army in all the 
thrills of a Russian invasion. We have all noticed how, in 
the great Wild West Show, the cowboys invariably defeat the 
Indians; but, strange to say, the Kaiser departed from prece- 
dent and allowed the invading Russian army to conquer his 
invincible Prussian hosts. Perhaps there was a secret feel- 
ing in his breast that this would not have been possible 
had not he himself been leading the invaders; and he may 
have solaced himself with the sweet thought that were the 
mimic war to be converted into dead earnest, he would be 
on the side of the defence, unless he chose to emulate and 
perhaps excel the great Napoleon marching on Moscow or 
St. Petersburg. General Young and Brigadier-General Wood 
were with the Kaiser in the final swoop of the invading 
host, when nearly ten thousand horsemen, lancers, cuiras- 
siers, and dragoons fell upon the retreating defenders, cap- 
turing thirty of the latter’s guns and some two thousand of 
their infantry. The cavalry started at daylight, made a 
twelve-mile curve, and at about half past eight swept over 
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rolling meadows upon the enemy’s forces, which had been 
disorganized by a prolonged infantry attack. The ten thou- 
sand cavalrymen had a frontage of a mile and a half as they 
rushed forward at a hard gallop upon the enemy’s artillery, 
which continued to fire until the invaders were near at hand. 
The Kaiser, mounted on a white Arab steed, directed the 
movement, galloping ahead with the wild recklessness of a 
young dragoon. One wonders how many of the charging 
ten thousand would really have reached those guns had the 
artillery been firing with ball instead of blank cartridge. 
One would like to have had the Boer generals, with their 
genius for real war, present to criticise and suggest. Amongst 
the actual spectators were the Empress Augusta and General 
Corbin, besides a host of European notabilities. General Cor- 
bin is said to have declared the great cavalry charge to have 
been the finest military spectacle he had ever seen. One won- 
ders whether his inward thought was not, It is magnificent,— 
but it is not war! The manceuvres ended in a nebulous splen- 
dor of dinners and champagne, amid rejoicing that Ger- 
many had not been invaded, after all. : 


“When de quality do meet, de compliments dey pass,” used 
to be the observation of an old colored flunky in the South, 
who had studied elegant plantation manners in the season 
of their finest flower. General Corbin, General Young, and 
General Wood, touching glasses with the Kaiser as they took 
their leave after the great Eastern mancuvres, undoubtedly 
felt themselves under the obligation of being complimentary 
even in the superlative degree. They must also have been 
under the pressure of a really enthusiastic admiration for 
the magnificent organization and discipline of the German 
army. But there will be a pang or two under blue and khaki 
cloth in the United States and the Philippines when General 
Jorbin’s words to Lord Roberts are read: “'The German army 
altogether is matchless.” There are certainly several respects 
in which the United States army does not match the Ger- 
man. It does not match it in numbers, for instance, nor in 
completeness of organization, nor in the sort of discipline 
which borders on subjection. But in the sense that “ match- 
less” means the best, unequalled for excellence, most Ameri- 
can military authorities will patriotically insist that our 
own army, rather than the German, now deserves the ad- 
jective. There is now not a regiment in the United States 
army that has not seen active service. Every officer, with the 
exception of the youngest subalterns, has personally had to 
solve the problems connected with transportation, subsistence, 
and management of bodies of men in transit over long dis- 
tances, and nearly every officer knows what it is to handle men 
on the field of real battle. The men themselves have had the 
faculty of initiative and self-dependence, in which they are 
supposed to excel by nature, developed by actual use. We 
know that the Germans do not equal our men in physique, 
and we do not admit that they surpass ours in courage. In 
availability for modern military crises, we really seem to be 
justified in supposing that our little regular army is “ match- 
less.” But that proud claim should not in the least pre- 
vent us from acknowledging the fact that we may learn a 
great deal from the Germans. Our representatives at the 
imperial maneuvres must surely bring home in their haver- 
sacks many practical military ideas. Let us hope Congress 
will consent to their being made effective. 


While the Kaiser has been playing Russian on the plains 
along the Oder, the veritable Russians have been making his- 
tory far away by the Amur and the Usuri. M. Paul Lessar, 
the brilliant diplomatist, who left the embassy in London to 
preside over the Russian ministry at Peking, is said to have 
advised the Russian commander in Manchuria that the pres- 
ence of foreigners in Manchuria during Russian military oc- 
cupation is highly objectionable, and to have directed him to 
expel the British imperial - customs employees who may be 
sent to Manchuria to resume charge of the postal service. 
This rumor must be taken with a modicum of salt; as it is 
not within the province of the Russian minister at Peking 
to issue orders to generals in Manchuria, who would get 
their directions from the War Office at St. Petersburg, where 
General Kuropatkin is in charge,—a man hardly likely to 
allow any interference with the prerogatives of his office. 
But it seems to be tolerably certain that Russia has taken no 
steps towards the proposed evacuation of Manchuria. It will 
































































































be remembered that we predicted this, as a result of the 
Japanese treaty with Korea, a few weeks ago. We saw that 
Russia could not afford to withdraw from her outlets to the 
Pacific, with the certainty that Japan, now become possessed 
of a base of operations extending along the whole eastern 
border of Manchuria, would proceed to step in as Russia 
stepped out. Japan has never forgiven Russia for forcing 
her out of the Iiao-tung peninsula in 1896; and she hardly 
disguises her determination to get back there at the earliest 
possible moment. Naturally Russia, instead of withdraw- 
ing her troops from the southernmost of the three Man- 
churian provinces, is adding to them; she has far too much 
at stake there to run any risks. And we could well believe 
that she had even taken the extreme step of excluding from 
the neighborhood of her Manchurian fortresses certain Eng- 
lish officials, who, as Japan’s allies in a possible war with Rus- 
sia, might be expected to keep their eyes open for any mil- 
itary information that might fall in their way. Another bone 
of contention between England and Russia in Asia is Lord 
Curzon’s approval of the Indian railway system to Nushki, 
on the eastern border of Baluchistan. This is taken as 
the first step towards an English railroad across Persia to 
Constantinople, which would lie directly in the way of Rus- 
sia’s proposed railroad from the Caucasus to the Persian 
Gulf. It seems probable that Russia will try to forestall this 
by pushing forward the Persian road while the way is yet 
open. 


From Caracas we have recently received a considerable 
amount of information as to the position and resources of 
the combatants. General Castro, the leader of the govern- 
ment forces, was at Casimiro, awaiting re-enforcements, in 
order to attack the revolutionary position at Altagracia de 
Orituco. His army was estimated at 5000 men, well armed and 
disciplined. His first lieutenant, General Leopoldo Batista, 
was at Valla de Cura, with 2000 men, and General Arauco 
had an additional body of government troops, estimated at 
3000, on the frontier of the state of Trujilo. General Matos, 
at Zaraza, had been receiving important supplies, including 
5,000,000 rifle cartridges, which had to be brought on mules 
through ‘a difficult country, where the complete absence of 
roads, the torrents of rain, and the deep morasses made trans- 
port difficult. As a mule can only carry four boxes—500 car- 
tridges to a box—-this makes 2500 mule-loads, and a small 
army of drivers. The revolutionists have had to construct 
bridges, to cut roads, to make causeways over swamps, and 
in this way have done a considerable amount of pioneer 
work that might have had to wait long but for the stirring 
energies of war. Besides the main body with General Matos, 
which may number 5000 men, the revolutionists have about 
3000 men at Altagracia. They are in possession of the coun- 
try about Valencia, and Los Teques is also in their power, 
while they have a force of about 1400 in the mountains be- 
tween Caracas and La Guayra. It will probably be two or 
three weeks longer before a decisive engagement can be 
fought; this will be brought on if the insurgents attempt to 
converge and advance on the capital, Caracas, which they 
are not yet ready to do. They cannot hope to bring the 
revolution to a successful conclusion unless they get posses- 
sion of the capital; but when they try to do this, they will at 
once come under the immense disadvantage which modern 
conditions impose on the attacking party. Meanwhile Presi- 
dent Castro’s pecuniary difficulties are for the moment re- 
moved. He has received a sum of 1,000,000 bolivars, or 
$200,000, by the steamship Philadelphia, and has thus been 
enabled to meet certain pressing engagements, and, even 
more important, has been able to escape the necessity of 
making forced loans, a very dangerous expedient, at a mo- 
ment when he cannot afford to make enemies. By govern- 
ment decree, the title of “pirate,” so recently held by the 
great Admiral Killick, has been conferred on General Matos, 
who seems likely to uphold the glorious traditions created 
by the Haitian hero. 


Commander Potter of the gunboat Ranger, who has been 
holding the fort at Panama, set the ball rolling vigorously by 
his recent despatch. He announced that two thousand men 
had surrendered to the revolutionists at Agua Dolce; and re- 
ported that the revolutionist army was advancing rapidly in 
the direction of Panama. As the United States is bound by 
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treaty to protect the railroad from Colon on the Caribbean 
to Panama on the Pacific, and to assure the freedom of com- 
merce from ocean to ocean across the isthmus, and as the 
approach of the revolutionary general Herrera, with a formi- 
dable force amounting to seven or eight thousand men, is a 
decided menace to the railroad, it was necessary to take in- 
stant action. An order was immediately flashed to the bat- 
tle-ship Wisconsin, at her station in Bremerton, Washington, 
to proceed to Panama to re-enforce the Ranger; the cruiser 
Cincinnati, which has been guarding American interests in 
Haiti, was hurried towards Colon; and the Panther was or- 
dered to League Island, to take on board three hundred ma- 
rines, destined to swell our forces at the isthmus. At this 
point, a second message was received from Commander Pot- 
ter, announcing that the revolutionists were nearing the 
railroad line, and that the situation was serious, though 
transit across the isthmus was still open. There is something 
Olympian in this sudden converging of forces from points 
thousands of miles apart, on the vulnerable point between the 
two oceans. It is an admirable object-lesson as to what can 
be done later, when the Panama Canal is completed, though 
the present action has nothing to do with the canal. A sim- 
ilar expedition. was necessary in 1885, under the same treaty 
obligation to keep the road open across the isthmus; and 
over eight hundred men were landed at that time to protect 
American and international interests. In addition to the ves- 
sels mentioned, the auxiliary cruiser Yankee is under orders 
to proceed to Colon, and our fleet there will be under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Casey, who is on the Wisconsin. 
Commander McCrea of the Machias, whose duties in Haiti 
have been greatly lightened by the demise of the ill-fated 
“pirate” Admiral Killick, considers that the revolutionists 
are decidedly gaining, not only in territory, but in organiza- 
tion and the sympathy of the masses. He holds that the 
capture of Agua Dolce practically gives the Liberals con- 
trol of the isthmus, though some hard fighting will be neces- 
sary before the capture of the terminal cities of Panama and 
Colon, both of which are strongly intrenched. From our point 
of view, it is desirable that things should reach a condition of 
stationary equilibrium as soon as possible, as it will be very 
annoying to find that we have been negotiating the isthmian 
treaty with the wrong King of Brentford, and have to begin 
all over again. Troublesome little details like that are the 
penalty one pays for becoming a world-power. 


News from Paris a few days ago announced that Attorney- 
General Knox had discovered a flaw in the title of the French 
Panama Canal Company. It is said that the extension of 
the Wyse concession was illegal, because it was not ratified 
by the Colombian Congress. Secondly, it is charged that this 
fact has been concealed from our government. The second 
charge, or assertion, is untrue. It has always been known 
that the Wyse concession was extended by Executive decree, 
and the decree is actually printed in one of the Walker Com- 
mission reports. As for the irregularity itself, it does not 
make a particle of difference if it does exist. This country 
has no intention to build the Panama Canal on the Wyse, or 
French, concession. The agreement is that we shall pay $40,- 
000,000 for the property and rights of the French company in 
the canal and in the Panama Railroad. In other words, in 
buying this property and these rights we purchase all the 
material, right of way, the completed or partly completed 
work of the canal company, and its shares in the railroad, 
besides whatever concessions it may have from the Colombian 
government. We may buy out the company, but, under the act 
of Congress, we do not intend to do this until we obtain from 
the Colombian government a concession of our own,—a con- 
cession which will wipe out the French concession, whether it 
be legal or illegal. It will be seen, therefore, that this French 
concession is really not an important element of our con- 
tract with the French company. In naming it in the pre- 
liminary act we are simply protecting ourselves from a pos- 
sible future claim for damages from that company. We shall 
not pay out a dollar until we possess from Colombia rights 
that are both more extensive and more recent than those of 
the French corporation. So the news from Paris is, after all, 
of little importance. 


The spectacle at the Hague is pleasant, but there is no rea- 
son why it should be hailed as the “fair beginning of a 
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time.” Mexico and the United States have agreed to arbi- 
trate an issue growing out of the Pious fund established more 
than two centuries ago in aid of the Catholic Church in 
California. The government of Mexico, it is said, sold the 
properties of the fund in 1842, and then guaranteed to the 
Church six per cent. in perpetuity on the sum received. In 
1869, Sir Edward Thornton, then British minister to this 
country, acting as arbitrator, found that Mexico was in ar- 
rears to the Church in the sum of $904,700. This sum was 
paid, but since then nothing more has been paid. The Church 
authorities in California claim $1,000,000 interest money as 
now due. This is not a contention which affects the honor, 
or the rights, or, very materially, the selfishness of either 
nation. Arbitration is the natural method for its settlement; 
indeed, as our brief résumé of the history of the claim shows, 
arbitration has once before been resorted to, and would un- 
doubtedly be resorted to at the present time even if there 
were no Hague tribunal. In other words, it is not the exist- 
ence of the tribunal which has tempted the parties into court, 
and the congratulatory speeches of Dr. Matgen, the president, 
of Baron Van Lynden, the Dutch Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and of the other participants in the controversy, were 
perhaps more laudatory of the spirit which permits the two 
nations to submit to arbitration than the occasion warranted. 
The use of the tribunal, however, is a hopeful sign, and the 
more its offices are employed, even in cases which are certain 
to be arbitrated, the more familiar with it in operation be- 
come the nations which have instituted it, the better for the 
cause of peace and for the advancement of civilization. We 
shall have no occasion, however, for great and consuming joy 
until-a ease is voluntarily brought before the tribunal by 
two nations each having against the other what civilized 
powers would now esteem to be a cause of war. When such 
an event occurs, the world will indeed have taken a step 
forward. 


The withdrawal of Speaker Henderson from the contest 
for his seat in Congress is one of the most surprising politi- 
eal events of the time. The reason which Mr. Henderson 
gives is that his views as to trusts and tariff revision are evi- 
dently not those of his constituents. This is equivalent to 
saying that Mr. Henderson does not represent the sentiment 
of Iowa Republicans. More than this, it is a public recogni- 
tion of the fact that there is to be a struggle within the party 
against the Iowa views. In Mr. Henderson’s opinion, the 
party in his State has gone over to Democratic ground, and 
has adopted Democratic principles. It has, he thinks, deter- 
mined in favor of endeavoring to restrain the trusts by the 
abolition or restriction of their tariff privileges. He is op- 
posed to interference with the tariff, and insists that a reduc- 
tion of trust duties’ would cripple other American indus- 
tries, and thus do more harm than the trusts can possibly 
effect. This is, in little, the expression of the policy of the 
present leaders of the party who are not in sympathy with 
the President. As was indicated by the conference which 
took place at Oyster Bay on the 17th between the President 
and Senators Hanna, Allison, Aldrich, Spooner, and Lodge, 
these leaders are willing that ineffective and wordy war may 
be made on the trusts, but are opposed to depriving them of 
their protection. Mr. Henderson is in agreement with them, 
and in disagreement with his home people. His attitude has 
induced the Democrats to nominate for his seat Horace 
Boies, who was strong enough to be twice chosen Governor 
of Iowa on the Democratic ticket—1890 and 1894. Speaker 
Henderson feared this struggle, apparently, for, although he 
earried the district in 1900 by a plurality of nearly 12,000, he 
realizes that this vear Governor Boies represents the pre- 
vailing opinion of the people. Moreover, a contest for the 
Speakership awaited him if he had been elected. The Reed 
rules make the Speaker and his Committee on Rules the 
dominant power in the House of Representatives, provided 
they are strong personalities. At the last session Mr. Hen- 
derson showed that he was not strong enough to be the ruler 
of the popular branch of Congress. 


For the sake of those who live at a distance from the me- 
tropolis of the country, it ought to be explained that the 
contests in the Tammany, or Democratic, primaries on Tues- 
day, September 16, were not struggles between vice and vir- 
tue. This explanation is the more essential because occa- 
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sionally the virtuous of the city do make war upon the 
vicious, and sometimes the latter are defeated, as when Mayor 
Strcng and Mayor Low were elected. As a rule, it is also 
true that where the virtuous are in power they so conduct 
the business of the city that the vicious return at the next 
election. Therefore there is always abundant reason for the 
activity of the vicious in the primaries and within their or- 
ganizations, even in years when virtue is theoretically reign- 
ing. So it was in the recent primaries that the struggle real- 
ly was between those who desired to be the recipients of the 
plunder of the city when the good should go back to their 
private business and when the bad should return to their 
own. Devery did not care to oust Goodwin in order that 
Tammany might be cleaner on its possible return to power, 
but that he, and not Goodwin, should enjoy its golden dish. 
And so with Sheehan against Devery, and so with Carroll 
against Croker. All these political marauders think that they 
see signs of disintegration among the reformers who voted 
for Low, and signs of dissatisfaction among good citizens who 
are not willing to wait a reasonable time for a change for 
the better. These graceless men scent the prey, and are at 
each other’s wicked throats, just as wild animals fight to the 
death for the carcass that has fallen among them. The vic- 
tory of neither one nor the other bodes any good to the city. 


There is cold comfort for the reformer in the sweeping 
victory of William S. Devery for the office of leader in the 
Ninth District, but there is an undoubted lesson in his tri- 
umph which all reformers will do well to take to heart. Re- 
formers who mean to accomplish something must come out 
of the five-o’clock-tea atmosphere by which they delight to 
surround themselves and physically put their shoulder to the 
wheel. Mr. Devery’s victory, as we all know, is not the re- 
ward of virtue, but an actual, tangible return for solid, hard 
work. Not for a moment has his vigilant eye been taken from 
the task by which he was confronted; his hand has not left 
the tiller by which his craft has been guided for a single 
instant, and his personality, which, after all, is one of the 
chief factors of a man’s success or defeat, has been all-perva- 
sive throughout the campaign. It is not fair to assume that 
the endorsement which Mr. Devery has received from his 
district is an endorsement of “ Deveryism,” so much as a 
certification from his neighbors that as a man he is good 
enough to represent them in the councils of the party, and he 
has achieved this distinction by going out into the high- 
ways himself, and, by the compelling power of his way, of 
his manner, winning the regard of the voters. There is none 
of the dilettante about Devery, and he has won out, as the man 
who works is bound to do sooner or later; and while we must 
all in a measure zegret the triumph of one who, justly or un- 
justly, in the eye of the general public, is the symbol of de- 
plorable things, if this victory serves as a corrective of the 
fastidiousness of the reformer it will not be without good re- 
sults. There is no record of the precise methods of Hercules 
in his task of ancient doings, but it is proper to assume that 
he did not clean the Augean stables by means of lectures on 
veterinary surgery and the exorbitance of provision bills. It 
is more likely that he plunged into the mess and did yeoman’s 
service himself. There is a deal of suggestion in this fact 
for our reformers, in office and out of it, and the recent vic- 
tory of Mr. Devery merely serves to emphasize the moral. 


The outcome of the State election in Maine, where the Re- 
publicans obtained a majority considerably larger than that 
promised by their own cafnpaign managers, was a surprise to 
those who expected to witness throughout the United States 
the change in political sentiment which usually, though not 
invariably, has been observed in off years since the close of 
the reconstruction period. Seldom in the last thirty years 
has the party controlling for the time being the Federal 
Executive succeeded also in electing a majority of the House 
of Representatives in the second year of a Presidential term 
It now looks, however, as if the Republicans would perform 
this uncommon feat next November. That they will retain 
preponderance in the State of New York seems to be gener- 
ally taken for granted, though nobody pretends to forecast 
the result in New York city. It is true, on the one hand, that 
Tammany Hall is rent with discord, but, on the other hand, it 
should be remembered that, under normal conditions, New 
York city is Democratic by a large majority, and this year 
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one of the Democratic factions, the Greater New York De- vania will no doubt bring passengers from the Middle, South- 
mocracy, headed by Mr. John C. Sheehan, which supported ern, and Western States into the heart of Manhattan Island 
the fusion ticket last November, is expected to co-operate as soon as the tunnel under the North River is completed, 
with the Carroll section of the Tammany Hall organization. but whether the railway will prefer New York to Philaiel- 
It is also possible that many, if not most, of the independent phia as the entrepét of its vast ocean-bound freight is a difler- 
Democrats who voted for McKinley in 1900, and for Low in ent question. The prosperity of the State of New York is 
1901, may return this autumn to the party standard. Much, inseparable from that of its chief city, and it should not be 
of course, depends on the selection of a candidate for Gov- difficult to persuade the Legislature at Albany next winter 
ernor made by the Democratic State Convention. In no so to enlarge the Erie Canal as to make it capable of per- 
event, however, is it now believed that the Republicans will forming for the metropolis in the first quarter of the twen- 
lose the State—not even though Chief-Judge Parker should tieth century something like the service which it rendered in 
be the Democratic nominee, and though the city of New York the second quarter of the nineteenth. 


should give him a considerable majority. Not only in New ——— 

York, but in the country at large, the rural voters seem too There was a brief period in the fifties when the merchant 
well satisfied with the prevalent prosperity to desire or per- navy of the United States engaged in foreign commerce was 
mit a political change. It will have been noticed that in about equal to that of Great Britain, and when even a pre- 
Ohio, although the Democratic nominee for Governor is con- ponderant share of the Atlantic carrying trade was transacted 
ducting a vigorous personal campaign, he is fixing the atten- under the American flag. Then came the civil war, the rapid- 
tion of his hearers almost exclusively on State and municipal ly increasing substitution of steamships for sailing-vessels, 
questions. He is too shrewd a man not to recognize that, and the supersession of wood by iron in the construction of 
although, for reasons of his own, he caused the Democratic hulls. The outcome of these three causes, coupled with the 
State Convention of Ohio to endorse the Kansas City plat- relatively high cost of running vessels under the American 
form, the less said about it in his speeches during this happy flag, brought to the verge of extinction our ocean-going mer- 
harvest-time the better. In Pennsylvania the supporters of cantile marine, so far as the traffic between the United States 
ex-Governor Pattison caressed for a time the hope that the and foreign countries was concerned. The fact, however, is 


strike in the anthracite-coal region would provoke a decisive often overlooked that we still had to maintain a considerable 
defeetion of votes from the Republican candidate. Such a fleet of ocean-going merchantmen, because only vessels car- 
defection now seems improbable in view of the pains taken rying the American flag could engage in the coastal trade 
by Senator Quay, Senator Penrose, and Governor Stone to anywhere between Eastport, Maine, and the mouth of the 
convince the strikers that the sympathies of the Republican Rio Grande, and between the border of British Columbia and 


leaders are enlisted on their side. This may prove to have that of Lower or Mexican California. Another fact is often 
been good polities, but it was bad ethics and bad political econ- lost sight of, namely, that even before Hawaii was annexed, 
omy, for it is clearly the duty of the State Executive to pro- almost the whole of the large and continually increasing 
tect the non-union workmen who desire to mine coal. trade between our Pacific ports and the Hawaiian archipelago 


——_ was transacted by American vessels. Important as it is to 
Until the Republican State Convention of New York shall keep these data in view when we undertake to estimate the 


have framed its platform, we shall not know how the Repub- positive and relative volume of American shipping, they sink 
lican party purposes to deal with the canal question in the into insignificance when compared with the stupendous mag- 
event of its retaining control of the State government next nitude of the American merchant navy employed on the Great 
year. It is already certain that the Democrats, in their plat- Lakes. It is a fact familiar in Chicago, Milwaukee, and De- 
form, will favor an enlargement of the Erie Canal in pur- troit, but seldom recognized in New York, and almost un- 
suance of the 1000-ton barge plan—an enlargement responsive known in Europe, that a considerably larger tonnage tra- 
to that of the Welland Canal. The project is advocated by verses yearly the “Soo” canal than passes through the Suez 
the Canal Association of Greater New York, and by most, waterway. Even more astonishing are the figures just pre- 
if not all, of the daily newspapers in the metropolis. Hitherto pared by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, and exhibiting 
Governor Odell has declined to countenance the 1000-ton the commerce on the Great Lakes during the seven months 
barge scheme on account of the great expense incident to the ending July 31. The total freight receipts at our lake ports 
widening and deepening of the canal that would be requisite. for those seven months were 25,718,826 net tons, as against 
During the last session of the Legislature, however, the Gov- 18,891,257 net tons for the corresponding term in the pre- 
ernor showed himself willing to go further in the direction of ceding season. That is an increase of over thirty per cent.— 
canal improvement than he had previously been disposed to a conclusive proof that the high-water mark of prosperity 
go, and we presume that he would yield to the wishes of his had not been reached in the lake region during 1901. The 
party if these were definitely and peremptorily expressed. movement of registered tonnage on these inland waters was 
Nobody denies that the Erie Canal now discharges in a very officially reported for the first time this year. It should be 
inadequate way the function which was contemplated when borne in mind that only the vessel movement between Ameri- 
it was conceived and constructed by De Witt Clinton, and ean lake ports is included, no account being taken of the 
which it continued to perform for many years after its com- American vessels engaged in traffic between Canadian ports 
pletion. There is no doubt that it constituted a material, if or between American and Canadian harbors, for such vessels 
not an indispensable, factor in the promotion of New York are not technically engaged in our coastal trade. It seems 
to the place of primacy among American seaports. That that in seven months no fewer than 37,413 vessels, all carry- 
place, of course, it still retains, but it is relatively losing ing the American flag, arrived in our lake ports, and that 
ground, other cities on the Atlantic seaboard having been for their aggregate tonnage was 35,087,876 registered net tons. 
some time increasing their respective shares of our foreign As the Bureau of Statistics points out, this is more than twice 
commerce at the cost of New York. It is not Montreal, as- the registered tonnage of all the foreign and American ves- 
sisted as she is by the Welland Canal, that the American sels engaged in the foreign trade of the United States during 
commercial metropolis has most reason to fear. No doubt the same seven months. No fact is more calculated to bring 
strenuous efforts have been made, and are still making, to home to foreign observers the amazing proportions of our in- 
divert the export trade of the Great Lakes to the Canadian ter-State free trade, inasmuch as those colossal figures relate 
entrepét, but Montreal, being ice-bound during a large frac- only to the small group of States bordering the chain of 
tion of the year, is not really a dangerous competitor. The great lakes lying on or near our northern border, and also 


cities that may prove more formidable rivals of New York only to the merchandise conveyed by water. 
in the not distant future, unless the Erie Canal undergoes 


speedy and signal improvement, are Philadelphia, Boston, Some of the illiteracy statistics published by the Census 
and Newport News, in the commercial development of which Bureau have given European readers a false impression of the 
powerful railway corporations are deeply interested. The late efficiency of the school systems in the United States. The pro- 
Mr. Huntington showed at Newport News what a single cap- portion of illiteracy exhibited in some sections of our country 
italist can do toward the creation of a seaport, and the for- was unexpectedly large, owing to the settlement of many uned- 
eign trade of Baltimore cannot fail to receive a decided im- ucated adult immigrants in some of the Northern States dur- 


petus now that the city has become the Atlantic terminus ing the preceding decade, and owing to the existence of a large 
of the railway lines controlled by Mr. Gould. The Pennsyl- adult negro element in the population of many Southern 
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States. The true way to estimate the value of the work that 
is being done by our free schools is, obviously, to ascer- 
tain the proportion of the children of a certain age—say 
from ten to fourteen years—who are able to read and write. 
This course was pursued in the two last censuses, and the 
highly satisfactory figures obtained in 1900 are now made 
known by the Census Office. It seems that in Nebraska and 
Iowa, which, from this point of view, head the list of States, 
more than 99.63 per cent. of all the children between ten and 
fourteen years old were able to read and write in 1900. If 
we examine the States as a whole, together with the Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, we find that, in all the 
political units except thirteen, more than 90 per cent. of the 
children between the years named were able to read and write. 
Even in Louisiana, which is at the bottom of the list, the 
percentage was 67.12, or about 10 per cent. higher than it 
was in 1890. How widespread was the improvement in the 
efficiency of our educational systems will be made clear if we 
group the States into classes, as is done in the report of the 
Census Bureau. It appears, for instance, that in 1890 there 
were eleven States, whereas in 1900 there were only eight 
States, wherein the percentage of children of the ages named 
who were able to read and write fell below 80 per cent. Once 
more, in 1890 there were only thirteen States, whereas in 
1900 there were twenty-seven States, in which the percentage 
of children, from ten to fourteen years old, able to read and 
write, exceeded 98 per cent. We add that these twenty-seven 
States in 1900 included 62.2 per cent. of the whole population. 
Especially creditable is the improvement in many of the 
Scuthern States which have been accused of neglecting the 
education of colored children. Louisiana we have already 
mentioned. In North Carolina the percentage of children able 
to read and write increased within the decade nearly 9 per 
cent.; in South Carolina, more than 9 per cent.; and in 
Georgia, 101% per cent. Evidently the children of negroes, 
as well as the children of immigrants, are being rapidly quali- 
fied for American citizenship, so far as this can be effected 
by elementary education. 





Like all other questions, the question of child labor in the 
South has two sides. There is no favorable side, of course, 
to the employment of young children in any shop industry, 
looking at the matter in the abstract; and yet the Southern 
people are able to show that in certain of the cases where 
children have been employed in factories, whole families 
have by this industrial employment been rescued from condi- 
tions which were very much worse than those in which they 
all found themselves after obtaining this new employment. 
The children were better off working in the mills than they 
had been before they worked in them, and their future was 
immeasurably brightened. The condition of thousands of 
the cabin-dwellers of the Southern States, white as well as 
black, is one of hopeless misery and abandonment. It may be 
true that, by factory work, some of these Southern children 
have contributed to their own and their parents’ happiness 
and advancement, but the defenders of the system confess the 
essential badness of it when they call attention to the fact 
that several of the most progressive Southern States have al- 
ready forbidden child labor by law. No doubt it takes some- 
thing like the prevalence of general manufacturing conditions 
to produce proper industrial Jegislation. When the employ- 
ment of children in the South was a matter of such casual 
assistance in house-work and agriculture as children could 
profitably give, there was little occasion for prohibitive legis- 
lation. The occasion for it has now arisen, for the happy rea- 
son that the South has manufactures. The Southern States 
have made a good beginning toward a proper regulation of 
factory labor. Probably the recent agitation against child 
labor will have the effect to cure the evil, gradually, in the 
rest of them. 


Illustrations of that aspect of the trust which makes it 
“a local issue ”—quoting General Hancock’s famous phrase— 
are not difficult to find. A Republican candidate for mem- 
bership in the Massachusetts Legislature from a cotton-man- 
ufacturing city of that State was lately interrogated by a 
local newspaper concerning his views on various political 
topies. This man is professionally a representative of the 
working-man, being the paid executive of a flourishing cot- 
ton-operatives’ union, so that presumptively he reflects the 
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views of his associates. Nor, when he came to consider the 
trusts, did he abate any of the intensity of condemnation 
which is naturally expected from such a source. He was for 
having the national government go out at once to call a halt 
on the oppressive beef trust and the oppressive coal trust. 
Yet, he allowed with candor, there might be trusts to which 
he would extend a cordial welcome. For example, a trust of 
cotton manufacturers, controlling the market, might, in co- 
operation with a strong union of cotton operatives, agree to 
advance wages materially, “adding the increased cost to the 
price of the goods,” thus, of course, making the public pay. 
To such a trust, he conceived, there could be no objection,— 
at least, not on his part. All of which is as delightfully incon- 
sistent as humanity, in or out of a cotton-mill, is likely to be 
in the contemplation of its own interests. Right in the same 
line is the report of a Boston editor, lately returned from the 
cattle-raising districts of the West, where he found an en- 
tirely cordial approval of higher prices of beef, and a dispo- 
sition to give glory to that shadowy entity which is popu- 
larly known as the beef trust. And why not? Values had 
advanced, incomes had increased, prosperity was even ex- 
travagantly apparent. To be sure, the coal trust was an ob- 
ject of aversion, because of its soulless juggling with the 
necessities of life. They, too, discover that distance does not 
lend enchantment to the trust. As for the miners, one of Mr. 
Mitchell’s propositions to the operators was for an amicable 
agreement to various propositions calculated to increase. the 
expense of mining coal and to shift the extra cost upon the 
public. That the head of the miners’ union has published his 
opinions concerning trusts in general we do not at this mo- 
ment recall; of his disapproval of all but that sort of a trust 
which would bring gain to his flock, small question can be 
raised. If he does not disapprove, he is wonderfully excep- 
tional. The rule is, if the crudeness of the adaptation can 
be pardoned, that every goose of a section or an interest 
thinks its own trust a swan of probably public, and certainly 
private, advantage. 


No end of reflections might be educed from such a showing 
of the evidence. One of them is that through the so-called 
trust and its operations the country is being forced, in a 
manner that it has not been forced before, into a realization 
of the interdependence of all these sections and interests. 
General Hancock’s “local issue” saying, true enough in a 
narrow and superficial way, is at the bottom not true at all. 
There is no such thing as a local issue in the strict sense. 
Everything depends on everything else, and everybody de- 
pends on everybody else. The man who wants a beef trust, 
or 2 coal trust, or a cotton-cloth trust, because it will help 
him, finds that he does not live to himself alone. And this 
is where such course of action as President Roosevelt pro- 
poses, whether it be wise or not, gets strength. As the ef- 
fects of the trust are universal, so the dealing with it must 
be universal. Perhaps the realization of this principle is 
vague, but there is an evident beginning to see. Another re- 
flection, not deeply enough appreciated, especially by many 
who affect to deal practically and scientifically with the sub- 
ject, is the intensely human aspect and element of all this 
trust discussion. These various representatives of various 
interests here referred to evidently feel, and feel from their 
own point of view, more than they think. They see how the 
problem touches them and theirs, sometimes for good, some- 
times for ill; and they jump to their conclusions from the 
spring-board of their emotions. In the diversity of humanity 
is found the chief riddle of the trust. 


The United States government having made itself respon- 
sible for the publication of a cook-book, it need surprise no 
one to learn that it is also about to establish a boarding- 
house. The two. would seem naturally to go hand in hand, 
although, as a matter of fact, there is no real relation be- 
tween the two enterprises. The cook-book is issued for the 
guidance of the chefs of the Navy Department, and teaches 
them how suitably to prepare the provender of Uncle Sam’s 
man-o’-war’s men, while the boarding-house is to be estab- 
lished under the direction of the Department of Agriculture, 
not for the purpose of feeding national boarders, but for the 
trying of certain experiments upon the digestion of the human 
kind. Professor Wiley, who is chief of the Division of Chem- 
istry in this department, desires, in the course of his experi- 











































































































ments on behalf of the general health of the nation, to ascer- 
tain the precise effects of certain adulterants used in the 
preparation and preservation of foodstuffs manufactured here 
and abroad, and he has secured an appropriation from Con- 
gress which enables him to do so. The boarding-house will 
be opened at Washington this autumn, and those who are 
willing to take the chances of Dr. Wiley’s table will be wel- 
come guests, the only pay required of them being at the 
expense of their stomachs. Everything served at the table 
is guaranteed to be under the suspicion of the landlord, but 
it will rest with the guest to prove that it is harmful or 
harmless. 
even in these prosperous times, for this strenuous gastronomic 
campaign, just as in Cuba the government officials found no 
lack of men ready for a stipulated sum to contract yellow fever 
in the cause of science, and it is believed that the results of 
the investigations will be of great value. Certainly the ex- 
periment will be of much interest, and we await the publica- 
tion of the menus with a real impatience—especially those 
which Dr. Wiley will prepare for the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners of his guests. If there is any combination 
of foodstuffs that is more of a menace to the stomach of 
man than the average series of courses served at a Christ- 
mas dinner, or less likely to cultivate a spirit of thankfulness 
in the soul of man than the banquet of Thanksgiving time, 
delightful as these repasts ever are, we should like to hear 
of it, not for the purpose of advocating or of deprecating its 
use in our homes, but merely as a strange and curious fact. 


The dressmakers of America, in convention assembled, have 
resolved to invade Europe. They are about to establish a 
sort of co-operative branch in large European cities, and 
especially in London and Paris, with a view to supplying 
American and other travelling women with toilets pre- 
sumably in good American taste. The discussion which ac- 
companied the adoption of this proposition brought out the 
fact that American modistes really hope to declare themselves, 
in some measure at least, independent of Parisian dressmakers 
and milliners in the creation of fashions. The fact was 
cited that a certain garment, called the “albatross waist,” 
originated in Texas, was taken to Paris last year, and was 
there definitely adopted by a great French modiste, and re- 
turned to America as a brand-new Paris fashion. It is evi- 
dent that logic and dress-making do not go together, if this 
cireumstance was accepted as proof that America is begin- 
ning to set the fashions. Would the albatross waist of Texas 
have become the fashion if it had not gone to Paris and had 
the great modiste’s mark put upon it? Paris takes up all 
sorts of local and natural freaks of dress—Normandy and 
Scottish caps, German peasant waists, and Russian blouses, 
for instance. “ C’ast mon bien,—je le prends ou je le trouve,” 
is Fashion’s word about these things. She makes them her 
own, and imposes them on the world. Doubtless the Texas 
waist had an exotic charm to the Paris modiste. There may 
be other American notions that he would like to adopt. But 
until New York can impose her styles on the world without 
their making the journey to Paris first, we can hardly hope 
to call ourselves the fashion capital. It is a pity, too, for 
Europe, including Paris, readily admits the admirable taste 
and grace of American women—especially the free grace of 
the American girl, whose inheritance of a certain dash of man- 
ner,which is not impudence or coquetry,but which in Europe 
is expected only of very grand people, is the wonder of the 
time. Perhaps the recognition of this gift of native “style” 
will some time lead even Paris to look to New York for 
modes. But the hour has not yet struck. 


Summer travellers who have not escaped the institution of 
the tip, wherever they have been, return to New York and 
find it still in vogue here. It seems to be on the increase— 
not at all on the wane. Not only is the waiter invariably 
tipped, except by very brave men and women, but the barber 
is tipped, the professional large-scale bootblack is tipped, the 
attendant and the baggage-man in railroad stations are 
tipped, and there is even a story abroad that salesmen and 
saleswomen in stores are expecting a small gratuity when they 
have been attentive and courteous. It is an evil; it is even 
a wrong. And yet is it not to be surmised that so practical 
a people as the American must have found some element of 
value in the custom?—else they would not have adopted it. 
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The department expects to find many volunteers, 
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The proposition has to be looked at this way: Suppose you 
estimate that the viands served to you in a certain way, at 
a table-d’héte dinner, are worth one dollar to you, which is 
the amount of your check. But suppose you consider that 
the same viands are worth one dollar and fifteen cents to you 
if served in another way. A certain degree of comfort at 
a meal; a certain amount of friendly information about the 
bill of fare; certain small services, outside of the breaking of 
eggs and the opening of a napkin; and possibly a flavor of 
cheerfulness and benevolence overspreading the board—these 
things may really add to the value of a meal. You pay $1 15 
or $1 10, instead of $1, and the waiter gets the difference. 
May there not be quid pro quo, after all? And into the account 
must be figured the shortness of life, and some consideration 
of the price that the poor men have to pay for coal and beef 
for their families, and the costliness to you in gray matter 
of all hard-hearted opposition of people on points of princi- 
ple. Moreover, the days of the extravagant tip are over, at 
any rate, in New York. There were days when it took a bold 
man to tip with less than a quarter. Nowadays a ten-cent 
tip is ample for ordinary restaurant meals, while a regular 
tip of five cents on a luncheon is gratefully accepted, and 
secures the most courteous and cheerful attention day by day. 
After all, though there is no condoning the tip as a matter 
of abstract principle, American people endure patiently worse 
impositions. 


Are bad manners on the increase among us? Riding the 
other day on a suburban train there were five men sitting 
without their coats within the immediate range of the writ- 
er’s vision, and it was not an inordinately warm day either. 
One of these gentlemen had gone so far as to roll up his 
sleeves and take off his collar, a pair of red suspenders be- 
ing much in evidence. There were also three women in the 
same ear who divested themselves of gloves and hats with 
the utmost unconcern, and who were possibly prepared to go 
further had the thermometer been a few degrees higher. 
Five, or even three, years ago such spectacles were con- 
fined to the smoking-car and to the day coaches of immigrant 
trains. 


Since Mr. Justice Gray had already retired from the Su- 
preme Court bench, his death does not fall so heavily upon 
the public service as it would had it occurred a year ago, 
but to the nation which had cause to look upon him as one of 
the finest fruits of its citizenship the passing away of such a 
man at any time is a grievous loss. He was an impressive 
figure in every way, physically as well as intellectually, and he 
combined in his person all of those rarer gifts of man which 
we have come to believe are embodied in the best type of 
American. Both as man and as public servant he fulfilled the 
highest ideals that we have in our life—on the bench, mind- 
ful always of its dignity as well as of his own: clear-headed 
and lucid in expression, sound in judgment, forceful and au- 
thoritative in manner; in private life, genial, courteous, and 
companionable always, Judge Gray will be greatly mourned 
by those with whose ways his own had something in common, 
official as well as private. The Supreme Court has lost one 
of its most useful members; the circle of society in which 
he moved has lost one of its brightest ornaments; and the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, as it mourns for its de- 
parted son, may well be proud of the added lustre which an- 
other name has brought to the record of its citizenship. 


The American of To-day and To-morrow whose portrait 
appears this week is George W. Young. He was born in Jer- 
sey City, began business early in life as a clerk in a bank, 
and passed through the various stages of promotion, until in 
1894, at the age of thirty, he became the youngest president 
of a big New York trust company. In the eight years that 
have elapsed, the net earnings of his company have amounted 
to $4,500,000, considerably more than double its capitaliza- 
tion. For this really splendid result Mr. Young’s associates 
frankly accord him full credit. He is what is known as a 
“working president,” and the strenuosity of endeavor charac- 
teristic of the term is satisfactorily manifest, at least to the 
shareholders of his company. His chief asset, aside from the 
fertility of an alert and eager mind, is his ability to make and 
keep friends. He is thirty-eight years old. 































































The President and his Party 


THE Republican leaders of New York de- 
termined at last to express, in their State 
platform, the hope that Mr. Roosevelt shall be 
nominated for President in 1904. This expres- 
sion is said to be against precedent, so far as 
this State is concerned, but the decision to 
include it is eminently proper, for, so far 
at least, the rank and file of the Republican 
party are in favor of Mr. Roosevelt. They 
agree with his vague anti-trust pronounce- 
ments. They are not shocked by his ad- 
vocacy of a constitutional amendment 
which, if adopted, will revolutionize our 
system of government and flatly contradict 
our fundamental political principles. More- 
over, other States have gone further than 
the New York Republicans were willing to 
go, even. when they conceded a point. These 
foreign States have declared for the nomi- 
nation in such a way as to amount to a 
promise to send Roosevelt delegations to 
the national convention. A refusal, there- 
fore, on the part of the party in his own 
State to express a preference for him would 
have been little short of an insult. 

There is another reason for this action of 
the leaders, which is so different from their 
original intention, and this reason deserves 
a word or two of explanation and comment. 
The game of politics is promotive of shrewd 
maneuvring and of skilful shifts. It is 
played by able men in the Republican party 
—men who are content with the status quo, 
and who are intensely interested in prevent- 
ing change and in blocking what the Presi- 
dent and the enthusiasts in the ranks call 
progress. The old-time leaders are plotting 
to hold their power, their management of 
the Republican organization, and to prevent 
the party from facing new issues and set- 
ting itself to the solution of new problems. 
Especially are they determined to defeat 
the President’s purpose to make war on 
trusts either through statutes or by the 
promised amendment to the Constitution. 
They have no innate hostility to setting up 
the Federal government over the States, to 
robbing the latter of the jurisdiction which 
is theirs by both written and prescriptive 
right, for they belong to a party the ten- 
dency of which has always been to wipe out 
State boundaries. They oppose, however, 
any attack upon corporations, large or 
small, either by direct legislation or by the 
abolition of the protective tariff on their 
products. As we have already pointed out, 
the President’s idea that the government can 
restrain, punish, or destroy the creatures of 
its bounty is logical Republicanism; and 
it would be, therefore, in accord with its 
vital principle if the Republican party, in 
dealing with alleged trust evils, should pro- 
ceed by directly hostile legislation, or by 
constitutional amendment. By the same 
token, a logical and consistent Democratic 
party must, as we pointed out last week, op- 
pose the proposition to give to the Federal 
government full power over all corporations, 
and must also confine itself, in its action 
as to trusts, to removing or reducing tariff 
duties on their products. 

The present leaders of the Republican 
party are opposed to both movements. 
Logically, they oppose the alignment of 
their party against the combinations, many 
of which are naturally, almost spontaneous- 
ly, the products of the party’s tariff policy. 
The only purpose or plan which they have 
conceived is to keep the party together on 
the tariff question; to stamp out the rising 
rebellion in the West; to weld together once 
more all protected interests, agricultural as 
well as manufacturing, into the formidable 
solidarity which has already often defeated 
the uprisings of consumers for lower du- 
ties and for cheaper necessaries of life. If 
they can becloud the issue once more so that 
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it shall seem only a repetition of the old 
tariff fight, they will be content, and if the 
Democrats are wise they will aid their old 
opponents by forcing the fighting on the 
tariff. Then we shall have the old-fashioned 
Republican party, bound to its tariff idol, 
refusing to face the future, binding the 
President with its obligations to its bene- 
ficiaries, facing a Democratic party intent 
on preserving the rights of the States, and 
on dissolving the partnership between the 
government and private business enterprises. 

This is the condition which the old lead- 
ers of the Republican party desire to bring 
about. They are working to make their 
party the defender of conditions as they 
are—of the tariff as it is—and they are op- 
posed to taking the trusts out from among 
the beneficiaries of the tariff law, or of do- 
ing anything else that may appear unfriend- 
ly to them. If they have their way, the 
new conditions of our industrial and com- 
mercial life shall not work any change in 
the attitude or the policy of the Republican 
party—the President and his enthusiastic 
friends to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Still, they realize that they are more or 
less at the mercy of the President and of 
the growing element in the party which 
is demanding something new, something pop- 
ular, something which will quicken the pop- 
ular imagination and satisfy the popular 
demand that action shall be taken against 
what is thought to be the growing and dan- 
gerous power of the trusts. Apparently they 
have not the wisdom nor the manliness to 
contend openly against the President and 
his personal following; therefore they resort 
to a policy which is thoroughly characteris- 
tie of politicians when they are at their 
wits’ ends. They have made up their minds 
that they will probably be obliged to take 
Mr. Roosevelt, because the people, the rank 
and file, of the Republican party will in- 
sist upon his nomination; but in taking 
him they will, if they can, construct a plat- 
form which will mean no harm to the 
trusts, and which will so bind the Presi- 
dent to their economic policy that he can- 
not move in his own direction without mov- 
ing against the expressed will of the party. 
This is the real significance of the apparent 
surrender of the New York Republicans. 
We shall see how it will work with the 
President; and two years from now we shall 
see what effect it will produce on the na- 
tional convention. The Republican party is 
to become either a reckless trust-smasher 
under Roosevelt, or a defender of the tariff 
on trust products under Hanna and Aldrich. 





Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we 
roam, 

His first, best country ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the blessings which they 
share, 

Though patriot’s flatter, still shall wisdom 
find 


An equal portion dealt to all mankind; 

And different good by art or nature given 

To different nations, makes their blessings 
even. —Coldsmith. 


The society exists for the, benefit of its 
members; not its members for the benefit 
of society. It has ever to be remembered 
that great as may be the efforts made for 
the prosperity of the body politic, yet the 
claims of the body politic are nothing in 
themselves, and become something only in 
so far as they embody the claims of its 
component individuals.—Spencer. 


Nature .... has her own purposes to work 
out, which in a sense have nothing to do 
with the individual—her racial purposes. 
But she acts in the rough, with tremendous 
sweep and power, and with little adjust- 
ment to or consideration for the later devel- 
oped and more conscious and intelligent 
ideals of humanity.—Carpenter. 
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The Memorial Sermons 


THE memorial sermons preached by the 
clergy of this land upon the first anni- 
versary of the death of President McKin- 
ley do not, we must confess, testify very 
strongly to the inspiration of the pulpit. 
On the contrary, they were characterized 
by a dead level of mediocrity—where not 
appalling for their lack of taste and judg- 
ment—that is at once surprising and dis- 
quieting. One is forced to ask if an in- 
spiring theme no longer inspires, or if from 
the ranks of the most exalted of the pro- 
fessions the gift of eloquence and the ability 
to rise to a fine opportunity have forever 
departed? Are the times such that we can- 
not see and feel and fittingly express in 
words the influence of those intangible 
glories of character which in other days 
spurred our men of eloquence on to orator- 
ical periods that rank with the classics in 
literature; or is the fault with the genera- 
tion of men who now stand before the world 
as our spiritual leaders, their minds so 
vexed with the material things of life, their 
environment so far away from the true main- 
springs of human nature, that they cannot 
do even poor justice to the things of the 
spirit? 

Taking the man and his career all to- 
gether, his personal character, his long 
record of achievement, his peculiar influence 
over men, the beauty of his life, the tragedy 
of his death, we cannot find in the history 
of our country a figure which should have 
proven a greater inspiration to the preacher 
than that of William McKinley. Consider- 
ation of his career suggests a thousand les- 
sons, any one of which is better worth the 
while of the pulpit than centuries of doc- 
trinal expoundings, which profit few and 
send many forth with spiritual hunger in 
their souls—lessons for the man and the 
boy, lessons for the statesman, the soldier, 
and the lawyer, lessons for every individual 
citizen of this republic. His simplicity of 
mind, his integrity of heart, his purity of 
soul, his devotion to country—all the things 
which went to make up his Americanism— 
were ready to the hand of these preachers, 
and in the whole length and breadth of the 
land we look in vain for a notable discourse, 
save, regrettably, where there was a certain 
manner of offending. Because the late 
President was a politician, his eulogist must 
play politics; because the President occupies 
a pew, the memorialist must play the cour- 
tier, forgetting not only himself and his 
special responsibility, but the dignity of the 
man who was forced to listen to his tactless 
paragraphs; because a day of national sig- 
nificance is at hand, one preacher preaches 
against the trusts, another against the coal 
strike, another against and another for Im- 
perialism, and so on and on through the 
whole gamut of politics, until one is forced 
to believe that the clergy of the day have 
lost their point of view. 

It is rather a pitiable picture that con- 
fronts us, and we do not know that we or 
any one else can point out a remedy for the 
conditions. Orators are born, not made, and 
there is no recipe by which one may be con- 
structed. Taste is either an inherent quality 
or one that is forever absent; but judgment, 
we think, might, under proper conditions, 
be imparted in some degree to those who 
lack it. Perhaps it would profit the future 
somewhat if our theological seminaries were 
to take the problem the case presents in 
hand, and make such additions to the re- 
quirements of their courses of study as shall 
insure the public against such another shock 
as that which they have just sustained, and 
the pulpit against that deterioration of its 
influence which has already gathered suf- 
ficient impetus to give grave cause of ap- 
prehension to its friends. 






































Foreign Views of American 
Trusts 


Tue old saying that a looker-on is the 
best judge of a game has been verified of 
late by the shrewd comments made on Amer- 
ican trusts in the congress of German 
jurists at Berlin and at the meeting of the 
British Association in Belfast, Ireland. Let 
us contrast their ideas with those that have 
found some currency on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The native critics of great aggregations 
of capital have hitherto confined their at- 
tention to the possible effect of such aggre- 
gations upon prices in our home markets 
and upon our own political institutions. 
They profess to discern in trusts an eco- 
nomical and a political danger. The eco- 
nomical danger which they apprehend is 
monopoly and the incidental power of rais- 
ing and maintaining prices. The political 
danger, about which comparatively little 
has yet been said, but which is probably the 
source of the vague uneasiness exhibited, is 
the alleged possibility that trusts, or a 
combination of them, may privily usurp the 
powers ostensibly vested in the people by 
practically gaining control of the machinery 
of both of the great political parties, and 
thus dictating national, State, and munici- 
pal nominations for executive and judicial 
offices. 

The one peril is really as imaginary as the 
other, but even if both perils could be 
shown to exisf, no efficient safeguard would 
be found in the proposed constitutional 
amendment giving Congress the power over 
the within-State business of corporations 
which is now exercised by the State govern- 
ments. The economical peril, or, in other 
words, the dreaded acquisition of a mo- 
nopoly, is an illusion, because, as experience 
has shown, the moment a group of manu- 
facturers is known to be securing from 
its output of a given commodity profits 
considerably larger than are attainable in 
other fields of industry, a rival group of 
manufacturers springs up, the inchoate 
monopoly is shattered, and prices fall 
through competition. Capital is as certain 
to seek profitable investment as water is 
to find its level. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany is sometimes put forward as an ex- 
ception to the operation of the economical 
law which we have mentioned. The excep- 
tion is apparent rather than real, first, be- 
cause the prices of refined petroleum have 
declined so signally since the organization 
of the company, that the consumers do not 
feel themselves the victims of an oppressive 
monopoly, and, secondly, because the eco- 
nomical Jaw just cited has become operative 
even in this case, the recent discoveries of 
mineral oil in Texas and elsewhere having 
caused capital to flow thither, and called 
into existence a rival group of producers 
and refiners. 

The vague political peril by which 
some denouncers of these trusts pretend to 
be haunted is equally chimerical. So long 
as American citizens retain their traditional 
spirit of independence and habits of self- 
government, so long as they remember that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, so 
long as they practise what they preach by 
attending town-meetings and primaries, so 
long as they strenuously resist encroach- 
ments upon municipa] and county self-rule 
by State Legislatures, and, above all, in- 
flexibly oppose invasions of State rights by 
the Federal government, they need be trou- 
bled by no misgiving lest any combination of 
capitalists should obtain control of our po- 
litical machinery. Were it conceivable, on 
the other hand, that American citizens 
would surrender the palladium of their lib- 
erties by transferring to a central govern- 
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ment that authority over corporations, or, 
in other words, over private property, which 
is now vested in the States, they would, 
indeed, be confronted by political and eco- 
nomical dangers of a portentous kind, to 
wit, the spectre of Cesarism and the blight 
of socialism. 

The German jurists who have lately been 
conferring in Berlin, and the English polit- 
ical economists who have been taking part 
in the meeting of the British Association 
at Belfast, have wasted no time in discuss- 
ing whether American trusts hold within 
them the seeds of injury to the American 
people. They concentrated their gaze upon 
what they accepted as an indisputable fact, 
namely, that American trusts constitute 
a serious menace to the manufacturing in- 
terests of Germany and of Great Britain— 
a menace not only in neutral markets, like 
those of South America, but in the home 
markets of Great Britain and Germany 
themselves. It was pointed out as no mere 
coincidence, but as an example of the re- 
lation of cause and effect, that the present 
colossal combinations of capital were un- 
heard of in the United States so long as 
American exports were confined to food prod- 
ucts and raw materials, and so long as 
fabrics of general consumption could be 
manufactured more cheaply in Europe than 
on the western side of the Atlantic. No 
sooner, however, was it discovered that 
American manufacturers in certain fields of 
industry were able to undersell their Euro- 
pean competitors in neutral markets than 
the expediency of combination to that end 
was recognized. No sooner, for instance, 
did it become possible for the United States 
to figure in the markets of the world as an 
exporter of iron and steel products than the 
advisability, nay, the necessity, of co-opera- 
tive efforts for that purpose was attested 
by the formation of the United: States Steel 
Corporation. The tremendous advantage 
secured in the struggle for the control of 
neutral markets by that timely consolida- 
tion of American manufacturing energies is 
so patent to expert observers in Germany 
and Great Britain, that the iron and steel 
manufacturers of those countries are ur- 
gently advised to combine promptly in re- 
turn, and thus pay us the sincere homage 
of imitation. Already has the advice been 
taken. 

A syndicate of steel-rail makers of Great 
Britain is in process of formation, and a 
combination of all the British manufactur- 
ers of iron and steel products is earnestly 
discussed, if it is not actually under way. 
For the purpose of retaining and extending 
their present hold upon foreign markets for 
iron and steel products, the German manu- 
facturers of those fabrics and the German 
producers of coal and coke have formed a 
syndicate, based on an agreement to make 
good the difference between the price at 
which the iron and steel products of Ger- 
many may be sold in foreign countries and 
the prices which similar commodities com- 
mand when sold at home. Such an agree- 
ment is, of course, a rampart thrown up 
in panic-stricken recognition of the fact that 
the true aim of the great conglomerations 
of American capital in certain fields of in- 
dustry is to win for the United States 
ascendency in the markets of the world. 
That is the real danger with which Amer- 
ican trusts are fraught—a danger that 
threatens, not American workmen, but 
their European rivals. It is a danger to 
which German and British experts are alive, 
and nothing can give them keener satisfac- 
tion than to watch the efforts making by 
some short-sighted Americans to impede 
and trammel the new economical forces 
whose specific function is to find a vent for 
the ever-increasing surplus of our produc- 
tive energies. 



















































A Persistent Question 


THE tragedy which has recently stirred 
the whole community to a shocking extent, 
in which a man hitherto honored to an un- 
usual degree by his fellows met the death 
of a common street brawler, gives rise to 
many sad reflections. The moral significance 
of the incident is so obvious that it may 
be passed over in silence. 

But what of the police conditions which 
make such occurrences possible? What 
would not have been said had this scandal- 
ous affair happened under the rule of Tam- 
many Hall? It requires little stretch of the 
imagination to picture the city of New York 
ringing with righteous denunciation of the 
authorities, from the lowest to the highest, 
had one of the city’s prominent citizens 
been killed by a thug with a Robert A. Van 
Wyck in the Mayor’s office. We should then 
have heard of a System, and there undoubt- 
edly was a system to be heard of, but to- 
day it is the sad fact that we can speak of 
nothing but the condition of demoralization 
into which the city has been allowed to lapse. 
Under Tammany we had at least a sem- 
blance of protection from the police; hideous 
things happened, no doubt, but the citizen 
knew of them only by rumor, and did not 
believe they were quite so bad as they seem- 
ed to be, and he was able to walk his way 
with some confidence in his own security 
against the criminal elements of the com- 
munity. Under Fusion, with no improve- 
ment in the personnel of the force, we have 
not even that misplaced confidence to fall 
back upon, and just as we now know into 
what outrageous chaos our Police Depart- 
ment has fallen, so do the criminal elements 
know it, and acting accordingly, where once 
we were face to face with System, we now 
stand appalled before a veritable Saturnalia. 

Chief issue in the campaign, the reform 
of the Police Department was the one to 
which the immediate and drastie attention 
of the administration should have been 
given, yet when, having ridden into office 
on this stalking - horse, Mr. Low is asked, 
after a reasonable lapse of time, “ What 
of the police, Mr. Mayor?” he suavely in- 
dulges in academic monologues on Double 
Taxation, Public Health, and Civil Service 
Reform. Meanwhile gambling of the most 
brazen sort goes on; Broadway has become 
a boulevard of rogues, who do not even wait 
for darkness to cover up the evil deeds they 
perpetrate; garroting, a crime of the times 
of Tweed, raises its head once more; and in 
broad daylight a man marked in the com- 
munity for the distinction of his presence, 
as well as for that of his family connections, 
is felled to the earth and actually killed 
within a dozen yards of men wearing the 
city’s uniform. Admitting the difficulties 
which have confronted Mr. Low and his as- 
sociates, admitting the rottenness of the 
conditions they have had to meet, we must 
nevertheless call them to a rigorous account- 
ing for their stewardship. They were 
chosen because we supposed they were 
equal to the task of reorganizing the city. 
They were not chosen because it was sup- 
posed that they would make already exist- 
ing confusion worse confounded, and plead 
“non possumus” when asked either to ex- 
plain their derelictions or to restore our 
shattered confidence by a statement of their 
intentions. In Tweed days the administra- 
tion used to laugh in the face of the public 
and say, “ What are you going to do about 
it?” 

To-day the positions are reversed. It is 
the public that is asking the administration 
that question, but it is not in any laughing 
mood as it puts the query. It wants to 
know, and our friendly advice to Mr. Low 
is that he answer it clearly and satisfac- 
torily before it is too late. 





The “Smart” Set 


WE cannot safely believe all we hear, and 
it may not be true that Mr. John W. Gates, 
after reading Colonel Watterson’s denuncia- 
tion of the “ smart set,” immediately claimed 
an alibi, and submitted proofs, which were 
accepted by Mrs. Astor. Almost any one 
who cares to do so can prove an alibi acquit- 
ting him of membership in the “smart 
set.” Mr. Joseph—Joseph—the name es- 
capes one—the young man who cornered 
wheat—his alibi would be accepted, too, no 
doubt. If Bishop Potter says he is not of 
that coterie, that settles the matter as far 
as he is concerned, though he is doubtless 
too sincere a Christian to care to detach 
himself from any company merely because 
it has fallen into discredit. Colonel Wat- 
terson, in saying hard things of the “ 400,” 
has not only brought his charges against 
a very vague lot of defendants, but seems 
to have based all his denunciations on hear- 
say evidence. He must have been reading 
some salacious record of the doings of our 
fellow-countrymen at Newport. Heaven 
knows how much or how little truth there is 
in such records, but as we all believe that 
there is a vague body which we describe as 
the “smart set,” so we all suspect that the 
behavior of some of its members is consider- 
ably indecorous and foolish. They are peo- 
ple with nothing to do, and with very large 
fostunes to help them do it. What ails 
them? Colonel Watterson declares that the 
society they constitute is “rotten through 
and through.” What ails them? Are they 
such particularly bad people? Not par- 
ticularly. The whole trouble with them is 
that they have too much money, too little 
responsibility, and probably too little edu- 
cation. They are trying to get something 
for nothing—for nothing, that is, that they 
personally contribute. They spend money, 
to be sure, but their money has cost them 
nothing. As a rule, they have neither earned 
nor saved it. It has come to them through 
the exertions of others, their predecessors 
or contemporaries. 

A man came out of the West to New 
York, and being able, upright, and exception- 
ally equipped with experience and knowledge 
of great commercial value, he found a place 
that suited him close by Wall Street, and 
proceeded to make money. As he sat at 
lunch with a man whose experience was 
much less marketable, and who toiled at a 
much less remunerative job, he said: “It 
is a pity about me. I have got more than 
my share already. I don’t want to work 
so hard, but I can’t stop. It is the only 
thing I know how to do. You will work 
along, and at the end of ten years you will 
be more of a man. But J won’t. I shall 
not grow. I may be a little more keen, and 
know a little better what to avoid, but I 
won’t be a bigger man. [I shall just go on 
making money, because that is the only 
thing I know how to do. It is so with 
hundreds of men down here. We are caught, 
and can’t get out. We stick to business and 
work hard at it, because we don’t know 
how to work effectively at anything else.” 

It is to men such as this one that the 
“smart set” owes its existence; to men 
who learned how to make money, and kept 
at it because no other career was open to 
them. Back of the individuals whom we 
read of as members of the circle that stirs 
Colonel Watterson to denunciation were very 
able men, some of whom in their day did 
very useful work in the world. But their 
very shrewdness in money-getting and in- 
vestment seems to have condemned their 
descendants to a life of pleasure-seeking, 
which is not only a poor thing in itself, but 
exceeding demoralizing in its influences. 

There are inconsiderate people, too many 
of them, who read the Newport tattle in 
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the newspapers with excited and somewhat 
envious minds, and there are moralists like 
Colonel Watterson who read the same 
stories with indignation. Still another class 
takes some note of them—a class of thought- 
ful and honorable money-making men, with 
growing fortunes and growing families, 
Such men, knowing what life is, and how it 
should be lived, ask themselves with some- 
thing like dismay what chance there is 
that their children may be drawn into any 
such pleasure-chasing existence. In so far 
as they may they train them to better 
things, and when the training is wise and 
the stock sound they find themselves finally 
the glad fathers of wise sons. When the 
training is not effectual or the stock loses 
its vigor, there comes a do-nothing brood 
that is a heaviness to its mother. Things 
come right in the end, for do-nothings come 
to nothing and earth is finally quit of them, 
but often enough there is scandal in the 
process. 





Correspondence 
MR. BRYAN AGAIN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 15, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I was interested in the letter of 
Mr. A. H. Johnson, of Holden, Missouri, and 
your comments thereon, in the current num- 
ber of Harper’s WEEKLY. Mr. Johnson, in 
proclaiming Mr. Bryan a back number in a 
company of friends, says that one of the 
persons present said, “he was wrong; that 
Mr. Bryan was twenty years ahead of his 
time, that he could not be appreciated by 
the people of this time and age.” 

Mr. Johnson’s friend was wrong. This is 
just the age for the Roosevelts and Bryans 
to be appreciated; they both stand for civic 
righteousness; they both dare and do. To 
give one illustration of Mr. Bryan being 
better, and better understood, let us take 
the popular vote of 1896 and 1900 in seven 
States which contain more conscience votes, 
as shown by events, than all the rest of 
the country put together — Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and New York. In 
these States McKinley had, in 1896, 1,538,- 
802. Bryan, in the same States in 1896, 
had 780,795. Four years of unexampled 
prosperity, according to the capitalists’ idea 
of prosperity, followed; the same candidates 
were again before the people, Mr. McKin- 
ley had everything in his favor — money, 
prestige, orators, and office-holders. In the 
vote that followed, McKinley had, in the 
same above-mentioned States, 1,368,291; 
Bryan had 1,069,058; showing that McKin- 
ley had lost 170,511 votes and that Bryan 
had gained 288,263 votes. This is a sufficient 
answer to Mr. Johnson’s saying Mr. Bryan 
is a back number; also a sufficient answer 
to his friend, who considers him not being 
understood by this generation. 

Harper’s WEEKLY’sS comment on Mr. John- 
son’s letter is manifestly unjust to Mr. 
Bryan. Over six million people in 1896 be- 
lieved in him and what he represented. 
Again, in 1900, over six million people stood 
by him in his labors against the monopo- 
listie evils that so sorely trouble the coun- 
try. But light is breaking. The Repub- 
lican Iowa State Convention endorses one 
of his fixed principles, and we now see the 
head of the nation pleading for his party 
friends to stem the swelling trust tide, 
against which Mr. Bryan has given the most 
useful years of his life. I am, sir, 

Very truly yours, 
Ryerson W. JENNINGS. 


[We made no denial of the fact that six 
millions of votes were cast for Mr. Bryan 
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in 1896 and 1900; neither do we doubt that 
he would poll an equal number a third time. 
But six millions are not enough. He must 
have another million or more, which two 
elections have proven he cannot get. His 
refusal, therefore, to make way for a candi- 
date who would have at least a chance of 
success is, as we said, politically immoral 
and the act of an ingrate.—EpIror.] 


LAWRENCE Mass., Sepé. 13, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your reply (September 13) to 
Mr. Johnson’s question you are quite unfair 
to Mr. Bryan. I have long read the 
WEEKLY, and I also know something of Mr. 
Bryan. 

I am not a partisan. I am confirmed 
in the opinion that you wilfully shut 
your eyes and close your ears against the 
evidences of his virtues when you say he 
now uses his powers for sordid gain. No 
public man of modern times has had 
greater opportunities for “sordid gain” 
than he. 

The very fact that he is poor,that he holds 
to his ideals notwithstanding abuse the like 
of which has been visited upon no statesman 
in recent years, is evidence of his integrity 
and steadfastness. I deny that he is work- 
ing for “sordid gain.” On the contrary, I 
know several gentlemen whom you have not 
censured who merit a great deal more criti- 
cism than Mr. Bryan. One may not believe 
in his silver doctrine or in his extreme 
views apropos of the trusts. In the latter 
instance there is no question that Bryan 
has paved the way for Roosevelt. 

It is quite possible that continued abuse 
of a good man may swing public opinion in 
his favor. At least, many persons think so. 
I should be agreeably surprised to pick up 
an issue of the WEEKLY wherein you, for 
once, did not hold him up to ridicule and 
contempt. 

There are some public men in New York 
who live in darkness—at least, their deeds 
are evil—and the Journal of Civilization 
might cast a few beams from its torch on 
their careers. 

Yours truly, 
Jos. E, Wricut. 


[We dare say there are others.—EbITor.] 


THE THREE-YEAR A.B. 


NorTHEAstT HarBor, ME., Sept. 13, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In reading the admirable article 
on the change in the requirements for an 
A.B. degree at Harvard University in your 
issue of September 13, the impression is 
made that Harvard University is alone in 
this change. 

Probably the writer of the article was 
not aware that last October the University 
of Pennsylvania announced that, commencing 
October, 1902, sixty (60) units would be re- 
quired of candidates for an A.B. degree, and 
so arranged the several courses that the 
work can be performed in three, four, or five 
years, as the student may elect, and similar 
to the Harvard plan, which was announced 
about the same time. : 

Curiously, the two universities have work- 
ed out the same plan, yet each entirely in- 
dependent of and without the knowledge of 
the other, and I hope later on you may note 
the above in your columns. 

I am, sir, 
Louis C. Manetra, Jr., 
°72 Pennsylvania. 














The Adventures of M. d’Haricot 
(A Satire) 


By J. Storer Clouston 


PART I 


THE following extracts are culled (choisie 
in the original text) from that popular 
French work The Adventures of M. d’Hari- 
cot, a full translation of which is shortly to 
be placed before the English-speaking pub- 
lic. In the mean time it is hoped that this 
foretaste may not dissuade even the most 
austere from venturing upon the omitted 
portions. TRANSLATOR. 


MONSIEUR MAKES A FRIEND AND A PUBLIC 
APPEARANCE, 
I 

The first scene is a railway carriage swift- 
ly travelling farther and farther from the 
sea that washes the dear shores of France. 
Look out of the window, and _ behold!— 
the green fields; the heavy hedge-rows en- 
closing them so tightly; the trees,—not in 
woods, but scattered everywhere as by a 
reckless forester; the brick farms; the hop- 
fields; the moist, vaporous atmosphere of 














thus enshrouded. > . . .* 


England. Cast your eyes within, and you 
will see, wrapped in an ulster of a British 
pattern, concealing all that is not British in 
his appearance, an exile from his native 
land. Not to make a mystery of this indi- 
vidual, you will see, indeed, myself. And I, 
—why did I travel thus enshrouded, why did 
my eye look with melancholy upon the fer- 
tile landscape, why did I sit sad and sombre 
as I travelled through this strange land? 

I shall tell you, since the affair is now no 
secret, and as it hereafter touches my nar- 
rative. I was a Royalist, an adherent of 
the rightful King of France. I am still; 
I boast it openly. But at that time a 
demonstration had been premature, a govern- 
ment was alarmed, and I fled. 

Hereafter I shall tell you more of the 
secret and formidable society of which I was 
then a young, enthusiastic member—the Une, 
Deux, Trois League; or U. D. T’s., as we 
styled ourselves in brief, the forlorn hope of 
royalty in France. At present it is sufficient 
to say that we had failed. Baffled hopes, 
doubt as to the future, fear for the present, 
were my companions; and they are not gay, 
these friends. I felt, I confess it now mirth- 
fully enough, suspicious of the porter of the 
train, of the guard, of the people who eyed 
me. The prospect of entering history by the 
martyr’s postern had seemed noble in the 
heat of action and the excitement of intrigue. 
Now I only desired my liberty and as little 
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public attention as possible. I commend this 
personal experience to all conspirators. 

Such a frame of mind begets suspicions 
fast, and when I found myself in the same 
compartment with a young man who had 
already glanced at me in the Gare du Nord, 
and taken a longer look on board the steam- 
boat, I felt, I admit, decidedly uncomfort- 
able. From beneath the shade of my trav- 
elling-cap I eyed him for the first half-hour 
with a deep distrust. Yet, since he regarded 
me with that total lack of interest an Eng- 
lishman bestows upon the unintroduced, and 
had, besides, an appearance of honesty writ- 
ten on his countenance, I began to feel some- 
what ashamed of my suspicions, until at 
last I even came to consider him with in- 
terest as one type of that strange people 
among whom for a longer or shorter time 
I was doomed to dwell. He differed, it is 
true, both from the busts of Shakspere and 
from the statues of Wellington, yet he was 
far from unpleasing. An athletic form, good 
features, a steady blue eye, a complexion 
rosy as a girl’s, fair hair brushed flat across 
his forehead, thirty years of truth-telling, 
cricket-playing, and the practice of three or 
four elementary ethical principles, not to 
mention an excellent tailor—all went to make 
this young man a refreshing and encouraging 
spectacle. 

“Bah!” I said to myself. “ My friend 
may not be the poet-laureate or the philan- 
thropic M. Carnegie, but at least he is no 
spy.” . 

“Monsieur,” I said, aloud, “the sun is 
bright.” 

With this remark he showed his agree- 
ment by a slight smile and a murmured 
phrase. The smile was pleasant, and I felt 
encouraged to continue. 

“Yet it does not always follow that the 
heart is gay. Indeed, monsieur, how often 
we see tears on a June morning, and hear 
laughter in March! It must have struck 
you often, this want of harmony in the 
world. Has it not?” 

I had been so carried away by my thoughts 
that I had failed to observe the lack of sym- 
pathy in my fellow-traveller’s countenance. 

“ Possibly,” he remarked, dryly. 

“ Ah,” I said, with a smile, “ you do not 
appreciate. You are English.” 

“T am,” he replied. “And you are 
French, I suppose?” 

At his words suspicion woke in my heart. 
It was only as a Frenchman that I ran the 
risk of arrest. 

“No; I am an American.” 

This was my first attempt to disclaim my 
nationality, and each time I denied my 
country [, like St. Peter, suffered for it. 
Fair France, your lovers should be true! 
That is the lesson. 

“Yes,” I said, “I am told that I do not 
resemble an American, but my name at least 
is good Anglo-Saxon.” 

And I handed him a card prepared for 
such an emergency. On it I had written, 
“Nelson Bunyan, Esq.” If that sounded 
French, then I had studied philology in 
vain. 

“T am a traveller in search of curios,” I 
added. “ And you?” 

“T am not,” he replied, with a trace of 
a smile and a humorous look in his blue 
eyes. 

He was quite friendly, perfectly polite, 
but that was all the information about him- 
self I could extract—‘I am not,” followed 
by a commonplace concerning the weather. 

“Ah! he is a dolt! a lump of lead!” I 
said to myself, and I sighed to think of the 
people I was leaving, the people of spirit, 
the people of wit. Little did I think how 
my opinion of my fellow-traveller would one 
day alter, how my heart would expand. 

But now I had something else to catch my 
attention. I looked out of the window, and, 
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behold! there was nothing to be seen but 
houses. 

“Pardon me,” I said to my companion, 
“but I am new to this country. What city 
is this?” 

“ London,” said he. 

London, the far-famed! 
don! 

We crossed the Thames, gray and gleam- 
ing in the sunshine, and now I am at Char- 
ing Cross. Just as the train was slowing 
down I turned to my fellow-traveller. 

“ Have you been vaccinated?” I asked. 

“T have,” he said, in surprise. 

You see, even reticence has its limits. 

“T thank you for the confidence,” I re- 
plied, gravely. 

As he stood up to take his umbrella from 
the rack, he handed me back my card. 

“1 say,” he abruptly remarked, in a tone, 
I thought, of mingled severity and innuendo, 
“T should have this legend altered if I 
were you. Good-morning.” 

And with that he was gone and my doubts 
had returned. Evidently he suspected some- 
thing! Well, there was nothing to be done 
but maintain a stout heart and trust to for- 
tune. And it takes much to drive gayety 
from my spirits for long. 


So this was Lon- 


II 

It was in the morning that I arrived in 
London, and my first day I spent in losing 
my way through the labyrinth of streets, 
which are set never at a right angle to one 
another, and are of such different lengths 
that I could scarcely persuade myself it had 
not all been specially arranged to mislead 
me. 

About one o’clock I entered a restaurant 
and ordered a genuine English steak—the 
porterhouse it was called. In quality I ad- 
mit this segment of an ox was admirable, 
but as for its quantity—my faith! I ate 
it till half past two, and scarcely had made 
an impression then. Half stupefied with this 
orgy and the British beer I had taken to 
assist me in the protracted effort, I returned 
to my hotel, and had just begun the journal 
on which these memoirs are founded, when 
a waiter entered bearing a letter for me. I 
sprang up and seized it eagerly. It was 
addressed, “ Mr. Nelson Bunyan, Esq.,” and 
marked “immediate and _ confidential.” 
These words were written in English and 
execrably misspelled. 

It could come from but one source, for 
who else knew my nom de plume, who 
else would write “immediate and con- 
fidential,” and, I grieve to say it, who else 
would take their precautions in such a way 
as instantly to raise suspicion? Had the 
secretary of the Une, Deux, Trois no English 
dictionary, that he need make the very 
waiter stare at his extraordinary address? 

I opened the letter, and, as I expected, it 
was headed by the letters U. D. T. 

“Go at once to the house of Mr. Frederick 
Hankey, No. 114 or 115 George Road, 
Streatham. Knock thrice on the third win- 
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dow, and when he comes say distinctly, ‘ For 
the King.’ He will give directions for your 
safety.” 

This missive was only signed F. 11, but 
of course 1 knew the writer—our most inde- 
fatigable, our most enthusiastic, the secre- 
tary himself. 

Well, here was something to be done, a 
friend perhaps to be made, a spice of interest 






"1 ate it till 
half past two” 


suddenly thrown into this city of strangers. 
I whistled an air and began to think this 
somewhat dreary hotel not so bad a place, 
after all. I should only wait till darkness 
fell, and then set out to interview Mr. Fred- 
erick Hankey. 

Having made cautious inquiries, asking of 
different servants at the hotel, I had little 
difticulty in making my way by train as 
far as the suburb in which he lived. There 
I encountered the first disquieting circum- 
stance. Inquiring of a policeman, I found 
there was no such place as George Road, but 
a St. George’s Road was well known to him. 
If F. 11 had been so inaccurate in one state- 
ment, might he not be equally so in another? 

Up an immensely long and very dark 
road I went, studying the numbers of the 
houses on either side; and here at once a 
fresh difficulty presented itself. In an Eng- 
lish suburb it is the custom to conceal the 
number provided by the municipal authori- 
ties, and decorate the gates instead with a 
fanciful or high-sounding title. Thus I 
passed “Blenheim Lodge,” “ Strathcorry,” 
“Rhododendron Grove,” and many other 
such residences, but only here and there could 
I find a number to guide me. By eounting 
from 84, I came at last upon two houses, 
standing with their gates close together, 
that must either be 114 and 115, or 115 and 
116. I could not be sure which, nor in 
either case did I know whether the one or 
the other sheltered the conspiring Hankey. 
The gate on the left was labelled ‘‘ Chick- 
avungaree Villa,’ that on the right 
“Mount Olympus House.” In the house I 
could see through the trees that all was dark- 
ness, and the gate was so shabby as to sug- 
gest that no one lived there. In the villa, 
on the contrary, I saw two or three lighted 
windows. I determined to try the villa. 

The drive wound so as to encircle what 
appeared in the darkness to be a tennis- 
court and an arbor, and finally emerged 
through a clump of trees before a consider- 
able mansion. And here I was confronted 
by another difficulty. My directions said, 
knock upon the third window. But there 
were three on either side of the front door, 
and then how did I know that Hankey 
might not prefer me to knock upon his back 
or his side windows? My friend F. 11 might 
be a martyr and a patriot, but businesslike? 
No! 

“Blind fortune is the goddess to-night,” 
I said to myself, and with that I tapped 
gently upon the third window from the door, 
counting towards the right. I have often 
since consoled myself by thinking that I 
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should have exhibited no greater intuition 
had I counted towards the left. 

I tap three times. No answer. Again 
three times. Still no answer. It was dia- 
bolically dark, and the trees made rustling 
noises, very disconcerting to the conscience 
of one unaccustomed to practise these pre- 
liminaries before calling upon a friend. 

“The devil!” I say to myself. “ This 
time I shall make M. Hankey hear me.” 

And so I knocked very sharply and loudly, 
so sharply that I cracked the pane. 

“Unfortunate,” I thought; “but why 
should I not convert Hankey’s misfortune 
into my advantage?” 

With the intention of perhaps obtaining 
a glimpse into the room, I pushed the pane 
till with an alarming crash a considerable 
portion fell upon the gravel. 

With a start I turned, and there, ap- 
proaching me from either side, were two men. 
Hankey had evidently heard me at last. 

“Who are you?” said one of them, a 
stout gentleman, I could see, with a conse- 
quential voice. 

I came a step towards him. 

“For the King,” I replied. 

He seemed to be staring at me. 

“What the devil—’ he exclaimed, in 
surprise. 

My heart began to sink. 

“You are Mr. Hankey?” I inquired. 

“T am not,” he replied, with emphasis. 

Here was a delicate predicament! But I 
was not yet at the end of my resources. 

“May I inquire your name?” I asked, 
politely. 

“My name is Fisher,” he said, with a 
greater air of consequence than ever, but no 
greater friendliness. 

“ What, Fisher himself!” I exclaimed, with 
pretended delight. “This is indeed a for- 
tunate coincidence! How are you, Fisher?” 
I held out my hand, but this monster of Brit- 
ish brutality paid no attention to my over- 
ture. 

“Who are you?” he asked once more. 

Not having yet made up my mind who I 
was, I thought it better to temporize. 

“My explanations will take a few min- 
utes, I am afraid,’ I answered. “The hour 
is late. May I call upon you in the morn- 
ing?” 

“T think you had better step in and ex- 
plain now,” said Fisher, curtly. 

They were two to one and very close to 
me, while I was hampered with my British 
ulster. I must trust to my wits to get me 
safely out of this house again. 

“T shall be charmed, if I am not disturb- 
ing you.” 

“You are disturbing me,” said the inex- 
orable Fisher. “ In fact, you have been caus- 
ing a considerable disturbance, and I should 
like to know the reason.” 

Under these cheerful circumstances I en- 
tered Chickawungaree Villa, Fisher preced- 
ing me, and the other man, whom I now saw 
to be his butler, walking uncomfortably close 
behind. 

“Step in here,” said Fisher. 

He showed me into what was evidently his 
dining-room, and then, after saying a few 
words in an undertone to his servant, he 
closed the door, drew forward a*chair so as 
to cut off any possible line of flight, sat upon 
it, and breathed heavily towards me. 

Figure to yourself my situation: a large, 
red-faced, gray-whiskered individual, in a 
black morning coat and red slippers, staring 
stolidly at me from a meat-eating eye; 
name, Fisher, but all other facts concerning 
him unknown. A stiff, uninhabited-looking 
apartment of considerable size, lit with the 
electric light, upholstered in light wood and 
new red leather, and ornamented by a life- 
size portrait of Fisher himself; this picture 
being as uncompromising and apoplectic as the 
original. Finally, standing in an artificially 
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easy attitude before the fireplace containing 
a frilled arrangement of pink paper, picture 
an exceedingly uncomfortable Frenchman. 

“You scarcely expected me?” I begin with 
a smile. 

“T did not,” says Fisher. 

“T did not expect to see you,” I continue, 
but to this he makes no reply. 

“IT was looking for the house of Mr. 
Hankey.” 

“ Were you?” says Fisher. 

“Do you know him?” I ask. 

“No,” says Fisher. 

A pause. The campaign has opened badly; 
no doubt of that. I must try ancther move. 

“You will wonder how I know you,” I 
say, pleasantly. 

Fisher only breathes more heavily. 

“Our mutual friend Smith—” I begin, 
watching closely to see if his mind responds 
to this name. I know that Smith is com- 
mon in England, and think he will surely 
know some one so called—“ Smith mention- 
ed you.” 

But no, there is no gleam of recognition. 

“ Indeed,” is all he remarks, very calmly. 

There is no help for it; I must go on. 

“ ] intended to call upon you some day this 
week. I have heard you highly spoken of— 
‘the great Fisher,’ ‘the famous Fisher.’ 
Indeed, sir, I assure you your name is a 
household word in Scotland.” 

I choose Scotland because I know its ac- 
cent is different from English. My own 
also is different. Therefore I shall be Scotch. 
Unhappy selection! 

“Do you mean to pretend you are Scotch?” 
says Fisher, frowning as well as breathing 
at me. 

I must withdraw one foot. 

“Half Scotch, half Italian,” I reply. 

Ah, France, why did I deny you? I was 
afraid to own you; I blush to confess it. 
And I was righteously punished! 

“Ttalian?” says he, with more interest. 
“ Ah, indeed.” 

He stares more intently, frowns more 
portentously, and respires more loudly than 
ever, when we hear heavy steps in the pas- 
sage. 

“They have come at last!” he exclaims, 
and opens the door. 

“More visitors!” I say to myself, hoping 
now for a diversion. In another moment I 
get it. Enter the butler and two gigantic 
policemen! 

“ Constable,” says Fisher, “I have caught 
him.” 

Both bobbies (as with kindly humor the 
English term their police) look at me with 
much the same depressing glance as Fisher 
himself. 

“Yes, sir,” says one, in what evidently 
was intended for a tone of congratulation. 
“So I see.” 

The other bobby evidently agrees with this 
sentiment. Wonderful unanimity! I have 
noticed it in the Paris gendarmes; also the 
same quick and intelligent grasp of a situa- 
tion. This latter quality was so conspicuous 



































* Still no answer 


in my two blue-coated friends that I named 
them instantly Lecoq and Holmes. 

Holmes speaks next, after an impressive 
pause. 

“ What’s he done?” 

“That is the point,” says Fisher, in a tone 
of such damaging insinuation that I am 
spurred to my defence. 

* Exactly, what have I done?” 

“He has endeavored to effect an entry 
into my house by removing a pane of glass,” 
says Fisher. 

“Pardon me; to call the attention of the 
servants by rapping upon a pane of glass.” 

“Come now, none of that,” says Lecoq, 
with such severity that I see the situation at 
once. 

He is jealous. I have cast an imputation 
on some fair house-maid, the future Mrs. 
Lecoq, no doubt. 

“ An assignation, you think?” I ask, with 
a reassuring smile. 

Fisher breathes with more apparent dif- 
ficulty than ever. He is evidently going to 
deal a heavy blow this time. It falls. 

“T charge this person with being con- 
cerned in the burglary at Mrs. Thompson’s 
house last night, and with trying to burgle 
mine,” says he. 

He pauses, and then delivers another. 

* He has confessed to being an Italian.” 

The constables prick up their ears. 

“The organ-grinder!” exclaims Holmes, 
with more excitement than I had thought him 
capable of. 

“The man as made the butler drunk and 
gagged the cook!” cries Lecoq. 

Here is a fine situation for a political 
fugitive! I am indignant. I am pathetic. 
No use. I explain frankly that I came to 
see Mr. Hankey. ‘That only deepens suspi- 
cion, for it seems that the excellent Hankey 
inhabited Mount Olympus, next door, for 
only three weeks, and departed a month ago 
without either paying his rent or explaining 
the odor of dead bodies proceeding from his 
cellars. Doubtless my French friends had 
acted for the best in sending me to him, 
but would that he had taken the trouble to 
inform them of his change of address! But 
then, why had I ever thought of being an 
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Italian? It appeared now that a gentleman 
of that nationality, having won the confi- 
dence of the Thompson children and the 
Thompson servants by his skill upon the 
hand-organ, had basely misused it in the 
fashion indicated by Lecog. Certainly it 
was hard to see why such a skilful artist 
should have returned the very next night to 
a house three doors away, and then bungled 
his business so shamefully; but that argu- 
ment is beyond the imagination of my bob- 
bies. In fact, they seem only too pleased 
to find a thief so ready to meet them half- 
way. 

“Thank you, sir,” says Holmes, at the 
conclusion of the painful scene. “We 
shouldn’t mind a drop.” 

This means that they are about to be re- 
warded for their share in the capture by a 
glass of Fisher’s ale. And I? Well, I am 
not to have any ale, but I am to accompany 
them to the cells, and next morning to make 
my appearance before the magistrate on one 
charge of burglary and another of attempted 
burglary. 

III 

Over the rest of that night I shall draw 
a veil. I was taken to Newgate,* immured 
in the condemned cell, and left to my reflec- 
tions. They were sombre enough, I assure 
you. Young, ambitious, errant, I sat there 
in that foreign prison, without a friend, 
without a hope. If I state the truth about 
myself, this excuse will be seized for send- 
ing me back to France. And what then? 
Another prison! If I keep my identity con- 
cealed, how shall I prove that I am not the 
burgling musician? 

As you can well imagine, I slept little 
and dreamt much. I was only thankful 
I had no parent to mourn my loss; for by 
this time I had quite made up my mind that 
the organ-grinder’s antecedents would cer- 
tainly hang me. 

T cursed Fisher, I cursed the League, I 
cursed F, 11, that indefatigable conspirator 
who had dragged me from a comfortable 
hotel and a safe alias to—what? The scaf- 
fold; ah yes, the scaffold! 

It may scund amusing now, when I am 
still unhanged; but it was far from amusing 
then, I assure you. 

Well, the morning broke at last, and I was 
led, strongly escorted by the twins of Lecoq 
and Holmes, towards the venerable law 
court at Westminster. I recognized the 
judge, the jury, the witnesses, and the 
counsel, though my thoughts were too en- 
grossed to take a careful note of these. In 
fact, in writing this account I am to some 
extent dependent on reports of other trials. 
They are all much the same, I understand, 
differing chiefly as one or more judges sit 
upon the bench. In this case there was only 
one, a little gentleman with o shrewd eye 
and a dry voice—a typical hanging judge, 
I said to myself. I prepared for the worst. 

First comes the formal accusation. . Then 
my friend Holmes enters the box, stiff and 
evidently nervous, and in a halting voice 
and incoherent manner (which in France 
would inevitably have led to his being placed 
in the dock himself) he describes the clever 
way I was caught by himself and the astute 
Lecoq. Thereupon Lecoq takes his place, 
and in precisely the same manner and with 
the same criminal look of abasement repeats 
almost exactly the same words. 

So misleading is his account of my guilty 
demeanor and suspicious conduct that I in- 
stantly resolve to cross-examine him. Po- 
litely but firmly I request the judge’s per- 
mission. It is granted, and I can see there 
is a stir of excitement in the court. 

Assuming an encouraging air, I ask, “ You 
know the servants at Fisher’s house?” 


*For this account of his imprisonment and his 


trial, M. d’Haricot is alone responsible. 
TRANSLATOR. 
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He stammers, “ Yes.” 

“With one in particular you are well 
acquainted ?” 

He looks at the judge for protection, but 
so little is my line of attack suspected that 
the judge only gazes at us in rapt attention 

“T do,” says Lecoq, after a horribly in. 
criminating pause. 

“Now tell me this,” I demand, sternly, 
“have you always behaved towards her as 
an honorable policeman?” 

Would you believe it?—this question is 
disallowed! But I think I have damaged 
Lecoq, all the same. 

Next comes Fisher, red-faced, more pom- 
pous than ever, and inspired, I can see, with 
a vindictive hatred towards myself. It ap- 
pears that he is a London merchant, that 
his daughter heard a tapping on her win- 
dow and called her father, that he and his 
servant caught me in the act of entering the 
chaste bed-chamber through a broken win- 
dow. 

At this point I ask if I may put a ques- 
tion. The judge says yes. 

“How much glass fell out?” I ask. 

“ Half a pane,” says he. 

“ And the rest stayed in?” 

He has to admit that it did, very ungra- 
ciously, however. 

“How many panes to the window?” 

He cannot answer this; but the judge, 
much to my surprise, comes to my rescue 
and elicits the fact that there are six. 

“How far had I gone through a twelfth 
of your window?” I ask. 

His face grows redder, and there is a laugh 
through the court. I feel that I have 
“scored a try,” as they say, and my spirits 
begin to rise again. ; 

But, alas! they are soon damped. Mrs. 
Thompson’s butler steps into the witness- 
box, and a more shameless liar I have never 
heard. Yes, he remembers an organ-grinder 
coming to the house on various occasions 
during the past fortnight. Here I interpose. 

“What did he play?” I ask. 

“ Not being interested in such kinds of mu- 
sic, I cannot say.” 

“Possibly you have a poor ear?” I sug- 
gest. 

“My ear is as right as some people’s, but 
it has not been accustomed to the hand- 





” How are you 
Fisher? ” 






organ,” says the butler, with a significance 
that seems to impress even the judge. 

“You should have it boxed, my friend,” 
I cannot help retorting, though I fear this 
does not meet the unqualified approval of 
the judge. 

Next he is asked for an account of his 
dealings with the musician when that gentle- 
man visited the kitchen upon the night of the 
burglary, and it appears that shortly after 
the grinder’s departure he lost consciousness 
with a completeness and rapidity that can 
only have been caused by some insidious 
drug surreptitiously introduced into the 
glass of beer he happened to be finishing at 
that moment. He scorns the insinuation 





(made by myself) that he and the musician 
were drinking together; he would not so 
far demean himself. That outcast did, how- 
ever, on cne occasion approach suspiciously 
near his half-empty glass. 

“ Well,” I remark, with a smile, “the 
moral is that next time you should provide 
your guests with glasses of their own.” 

Again I score, but quickly he has his re- 
venge. Does he recognize me as the organ- 
grinder? he is asked. He is not sure of the 
face, not taking particular notice of per- 
sons of that description;—he is ready to 
swear to my voice! 

It seems, then, that I have the same ac- 
eent as an Italian organ-grinder! I bow 
ironically, but the sarcasm, I fear, is lost. 

The butler retires with such an air of self- 
satisfaction that T could have shot him, 
and the gagged cvok takes his place. 

This young woman is not ill-looking, and 
is very abashed at having to make this public 
appearance. It appears that her glimpse of 
the burglar was brief, as with commendable 
prudence he rapidly fastened her night- 
shift over her head, but in that glimpse 
she recognized—my mustache! 

* Could she tell how it felt?” I ask. 

This point is appreciated by the court; 
though not, I fear, by the judge, who looks 
at me as though calculating the drop he 
should allow. Yes, it is all very well to jest 
about my mustache, but to be hanged by it, 
that is a different affair. And the case is 
very black against me. 

“Has the prisoner any witnesses to call?” 
asks the judge. 

“No,” I reply, “but I shall make you a 
speech.” 

And thereupon I delight them with the 
following oration—an oration which should 
have gone on much longer than it did but 
for an unforeseen interruption. 

“My lord, the jury, and my peers,” I 
begin, remembering so much from my his- 
torical stories, “I am entirely guiltless of 
this extraordinary and infamous charge. 
No one but such a man as Fisher would have 
brought it!” (Here I point my finger at the 
unhappy tenant of Chickawungaree.) ‘“ No 
one else of the brave English would have 
stooped thus to injure an innocent and de- 
fenceless stranger! As to the butler and 
the cook, you have seen their untruthful 
faces, you have heard their incredible testi- 
mony. I say no more regarding them. The 
policemen have only shown that they found 
me an unwilling and_ insulted — though 
invited — guest of the perfidious Fisher. 
What harm, then? Have you never been the 
unwilling guests of a distasteful host? 

“Who am I? Why did I visit such a per- 
son as Fisher? I shall tell you. I am a 
French subject, a traveller in England. 
Only yesterday I arrived in London. How 
ean I, then, have burgled Madame Thomp- 
son? Impossible! Absurd! I had not set 
my foot upon the shores of England!” 

At this point the judge in his dry voice 
interrupts me to ask if I can bring any wit- 
nesses to prove this assertion. 

“ Witnesses!” I exclaim, not knowing what 
the devil to add to this dramatic cry, when, 
behold! I see, sent by Providence, a young 
man rising from his seat in the court. It 
is my fair-haired fellow-passenger ! 

* May I give evidence?” says he. 

“Though your name be Iscariot, yes!” I 
cry. 

The judge frowns, for it seems the demand 
was addressed to me and not to him; but 
he permits my acquaintance to enter the box. 
And now a doubt assails me. What will he 
say? Add still more damaging testimony, 
or prove that I am the harmless Bunyan? 

He does neither, but in a very composed 
and assured fashion that carries conviction 
with it he tells the judge that he travelled 
with me from Paris on the very night of 
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the crime, adding that I appeared to him a 
very harmless though somewhat eccentric 
person. Not the adjectives I should have 
chosen myself, perhaps; but I assure you I 
should have let him call me vulgar or dirty 
without a word of protest. 

Of course it follows that I cannot be the 
musical burglar, while as for my friend 
Fisher, that worthy gentleman is so dis- 
concerted at the turn things have taken that 
he seems as anxious to withdraw his share 
of the charge as he was to make it. 

I am saved; the case breaks down. 

“ How’s that?” says the judge. 

“ Guiltless!” ery the jury. 

And so I am a free man once more, and 
the cook must swear to another mustache. 

The first thing I do is to seize my witness 






“Doyou mean 





and drag him from the court, repeating my 
thanks all the while. 

* But how did you come to be in court?” 
I ask. 

“Oh, I happen to be a barrister,” he ex- 
plains. “I came in about another case, and 
finding you’d been burgling, I thought I’d 
stay and see the fun.” 

* Your case must take care of itself. Come 
and lunch with me.” 

Yes, he finds he can escape. His case will 
not come on to-day, as mine has taken so 
long, and so we go forth together, to begin 
a friendship that I trust may always endure. 

And to this day I have never paid for 
Fisher’s broken pane of glass. 

To be Continued. 





Finance 


Ir was rather that the forgotten was re- 
membered and not that the unexpected hap- 
pened in the stock-market. ‘That a scarcity 
of money could not fail to restrain specula- 
tion is obvious. That there would be such a 
searcity this month has been manifest to all 
students of the financial situation for some 
weeks past. But, though the newspaper 
press: with truly astonishing equanimity 
has been counselling “conservatism” for a 
long time, precisely by reason of the tight 
money that was early seen to be inevitable, 
stock prices continued to rise under the ag- 
gressive manipulation of cliques and indi- 
viduals, all of whom were working to estab- 
lish a higher level of prices. ,The steady 
dwindling of the surplus reserves of the 
New York banks gave ample warning to all, 
excepting to a few operators and possibly 
to some of the banks themselves. The be- 
lief grew that the cry of a flurry in the 
rates for money was but “ Wolf!” shouted, 
in all sincerity as it might be, by timid un- 
believers in bull markets. We had the 
“ views ” of bank presidents in the West and 
South on the probable extent of the de- 
mand for money by their respective locali- 
ties for crop-moving, and all agreed that 
New York would be called upor to a lesser 
extent than in past years. And, anyhow, 
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argued the more enthusiastic bulls on the 
stock-market, it is on record that there have 
been “roaring bull markets ” with the cash 
rate “as high as the moon.” ° 

As the bank reserves continued to di- 
minish we heard of “ relief” from the Fed- 
eral government through the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and stocks rose still further. 
When it became evident that the “ relief ” 
would not relieve greatly, came the talk of 
gold importations from Europe. All of this 
is ancient history in Wall Street, a district 
which is as little interested in “last month ” 
as in “last year.” But when the pinch 
came the stock-market behaved as the “ con- 
servatives ” had predicted; that is, the bull 
movement came to a halt. That the advance 
in the cash rate to twenty per cent. was not 
followed by violent declines, as in the past, 
was due to the fact that the public’s com- 
mitments were relatively unimportant. The 
absence of urgent liquidation on anything 
like a substantial scale was accounted for 
by the manner in which securities have been 
and are to-day held. The “speculative com- 
munity,” if by that favorite phrase we are to 
mean the general public that is prone to 
gamble in stocks, had paid heed to the ad- 
vice of the conservatives and speculated but 
lightly. The wholesale calling of loans by 
the banks, therefore, was felt by the stock- 
market relatively little, in that there was 
no wholesale liquidation. The more power- 
ful syndicates, we may take for granted, 
had prepared for precisely such an emer- 
gency by means of time loans. Their re- 
sources, moreover, are always greater than 
those of the average outside speculator. 
With the handicap of commissions, the added 
expense of high interest charges is more 
than the outsider can stand in a market in 
which the price fluctuations are slight or, 
if extensive, are on the wrong—that is, the 
downward—side. Liquidation of small 
speculative accounts was, of course, noted, 
and declines in prices were general, though 
in no important instance were they severe 
enough to justify the name of “slump.” 
The market was weak, hesitating. Hopes of 
further sharp advances were deferred, and 
Wall Street, as it should have done weeks 
before, recognized in the monetary situa- 
tion the chief determining influence of 
speculation, so far as the immediate future 
was concerned. But the bulk of the stocks 
continue in “strong hands.” 

The most unpopular utterance that can 
come from man, woman, or writer is, “I 
told you so!” Notwithstanding this, the 
attention of the readers of this column must 
be called to what for many months past has 
here been dwelt upon, namely, that the 
operations of our fiscal system at a critical 
time would prove to be the chief obstacle 
to ascending values sooner or later. The 
eternal “Treasury problem” loomed large 
this week in the money-market. General 
business is highly prosperous, if we are to 
accept the reports of trade authorities. 
Yet this country is obliged to turn to 
Europe for relief, borrowing foreign money 
at high rates of interest and at no small 
risk, paying high rates also to domestic 
money-lenders, in order to transact current 
business. And all this is done in spite of 
the fact that the holdings of gold and gold 
bullion of the Federal Treasury are enor- 
mous; in fact, are the greatest we can re- 
call. And yet there is no evidence that the 
national legislature or the members thereof 
are any more alive to the imperative neces- 
sity of reform than, for that matter, are the 
rank and file of Americans. 

To be sure, it is but fair to recognize that 
those responsible for the alterations in the 
internal-revenue schedules could not foresee 
the very great expansion in our dutiable 
imports. In spite of the cancellation of the 
war taxes, so called, the Treasury surplus 


















has been increasing, the gain in revenue 
from customs duties far more than off- 
setting the decreased internal revenue. It 
is, however, obvious that the repeal or re- 
duction of many of the present duties on 
imports, so ardently advocated by Demo- 
cratic papers and by statesmen who see in 
such a course the immediate solution of the 
great trust problem, as well as the perma- 
nent elimination of the worst features of 
our fiscal system, would help the money sit- 
uation only on certain occasions. It is the 
Sub-Treasury system that needs reforming 
and remodelling. 

The drain on the banks has come at this 
time not from the West for crop-moving 
purposes, but chiefly from the Sub-Treasury. 
Last week the surplus reserves of the banks 
in the Clearing House Association decreased 
practically the same amount that the banks 
had lost through the Sub-Treasury opera- 
tions. The Secretary of the Treasury, who 
had “invited” the banks to increase their 
circulation enormously by deposits of bonds 
which the banks could not secure—in short, 
by an operation of no profit to the banks— 
later sought to relieve the money-market by 
anticipating the $5,000,000 interest on gov- 
ernment bonds due on October 1, and by ad- 
ditional deposits of $4,000,000 with national 
banks holding “ free” or unemployed bonds. 
This really was the only relief which Secre- 
tary Shaw could extend. Assuming that the 
New York institutions would receive the 
greater part of this money, it is evident that 
the gain of, at the utmost, $7,000,000 can 
give but temporary relief. But this, ob- 
viously, would help partially to tide the 
money-market over the time that must elapse 
before real reiief in the shape of gold from 
abroad can arrive at this centre. 

At this writing the rise in the local cash 
rate was accompanied by a corresponding 
decline in sterling rates. Some gold, less 
than three-quarters of a million, has arrived 
at San Francisco from Australia, but a 
good deal more is coming from the Antip- 
odes. Two and a half millions from South 
Africa en route for London has been secured 
by a New York bank, and is the first gold 
engaged to arrive at an Atlantic port. That 
gold from Europe must come appears in- 
evitable at this writing. Conditions favor 
it, and Europe can spare it. That there has 
in the mean time been no change for the 
worse in the general trade or crop condi- 
tions induces the belief in Wall Street 
that the hesitancy of the stock-market is 
but temporary, and that when a normal 
situation is re-established in the money- 
market the upward movement of stock 
prices will resume. But the high rates of 
money of the past week are not the only 
incidents of the week that justify a con- 
servative course for some time to come. 





Life is no cunningly devised deception 
or self-deception: it is a great truth that 
thou art alive, that thou hast desires, neces- 
sities; neither can these subsist and satisfy 
themselves on delusions, but on fact. To 
fact, depend on it, we shall come back: to 
such fact, blessed or cursed, as we have 
wisdom for.—Carlyle. 


Among the women in the street you 
shall see one whose bonnet and dress are 
one thing, and the lady herself quite an- 
other, wearing withal an expression of 
meek submission to her bonnet and dress; 
and another whose dress obeys and 
heightens the expression of her form.— 
Emerson. 


How to live?—that is the essential ques- 
tion for us. Not how to live in the mere 
material sense only, but in the widest sense. 
The general problem which comprehends ev- 
ery special problem is—the right ruling of 
conduct in all directions under all circum- 
stances.—Spencer. 
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WOULDN’T YOU LIKE 


To be able, whenever so minded, to pass an hour or 
p 


two listening to the brainiest, wittiest, and most eloquent 







English-speaking men alive, or who have lived in the past 
half-century? Zo hear the wisdom of years epitomized in a 
brilliant speech of a half-hour’s length ? 


Wouldn’t you like to feel that, white zugiing, 
you were “arning—that your mind was getting stored with 
valuable information, your outlook broadened, your value to 
yourself and others increased, your prejudices yielding to 
facts, your knowledge of your own language increasing? 


Wouldn't you like to find reading which con- 
tained more extertainment, instruction, and amusement to 
the page than can be found in most volumes—reading as 
interesting as the wildest flight of romantic fancy and as 
profitable as the most serious text-book ? 
























The answer is 


MODERN ELOQUENCE 


Ex-Speaker THOMAS B. REEDS great Eclectic Library, in ten elegant 
volumes. A vast compendium of brilliant After- Dinner Speeches, Classic 
and Popular Lectures, Great Addresses, Anecdotes and Stories, besides many 
*| Special Articles by the Editor-in-Chief and his assoctates. 


EDITORIAL BOARD: 


John B. Gordon F. Cunliffe Owen J. Walker McSpadden 
Edwin M. Bacon Champ Clark Hamilton Wright Mabie 
William W. Matos Edward Everett Hale Jonathan P. Dolliver 
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Marcus Benjamin 
Albert Ellery Bergh 
Lorenzo Sears 
Truman A. De Weese 
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Wouldn’t you like to read the views of the 
biggest men on the biggest of subjects, the speeches of those 
who know accurately and thoroughly what they are talking 
about, who weigh every word—and be sure in advance that 
in 4,500 pages you would not meet one useless or stupid 
paragraph? 

Wouldn’t you like to OWN a work in which 
you are sure to find @ mzne of information upon the 
many subjects which constantly occupy the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful and the educated—a mine 
which will never be exhausted ? 


Wouldn’t you like to get complete 
details of this truly remarkable and valuable 
If so, write them. 
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work from the publishers ? 






John D. Morris 
& Company, 
1201 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN: — Referring 
to your advertisement of 
Hon. Thos. B. Reed’s Library 
of “Modern Eloquence” in 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, | shall be 
leasedtoreceiveportfolio of sam- 

ple pages, photogravures, and chro- 
matic plates ; also full particulars 
regarding bindings, prices, terms,etc. 



































SPECIAL OFFER —A large and handsome portfolio, 
containing 11 sample full-page photogravures and chro- 
matic plates, and 80 specimen pages of brilliant After- 
Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, Anecdotes, etc., 
will be sent free of charge on request. With this we 
will also submit a special proposition which easily 
will place this great work in your possession. 

Use attached Coupon. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY 
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The Intrusions of Peggy 


By Anthony Hope 


CHAPTER XX 
PURELY BUSINESS 
HEY did not know what they had been summoned for, and 
t they were rather discontented. 
“Just in the middle of a business man’s business day 
ejaculated Arty Kane. 
“ Just as I'm generally sat down comfortably to lunch!” Miles 
Childwick grumbled. 
“Just when I’m settling down to work after breakfast!” 
moaned Arty. 
They were waiting in the sitting-room at Harriet Street. It 
was 2.15 in the 
afternoon. A 


* Reversing the proper order of things, Miles—” 

“In order to intercept the dagger of the assassin, Arty. And 
where to, General?” 

“The London and County Bank, Trafalgar Square,” said 
Peggy, with an irrepressible gurgle. 

“By the memory of my mother, I swear it was no forgery! 
*Twas but an unaccustomed pen,” murmured Miles. 

“T am equal to giving the order,” declared Arty proudly; he 
gave it with a flourish. 

* How soon are we to have a look-in, Peggy?” 

“Hush! She’s killed another uncle!” 

When the world smiled, Peggy Ryle laughed aloud. It 

smiled to-day. 

“See me as far 





hansom stood in 
the street; they 
had chartered it, 
according to or- 

ders received. 
“ What does 
want us 
asked 


wanton 
display of do- 
minion, in all 
likelihood,” sug- 
gested Miles, 
gloomily. 

“Tm not un- 
der her domin- 
ion,” objected 
Arty, who was 
for the moment 
devoted to a girl 
in the country. 

“T’ve always 
maintained that 
you were no true 
poet,” said Miles, 
disagreeably. 

Peggy burst in 
on them—a Peg- 
gy raised, as it 
scemed, to some 
huge power of 
even the normal 
Peggy. She car- 
ried a lean little 
leather bag. 

“Ts the cab 
there?” she cried. 

“ All things in 
their order. We 
are here,” Miles 
reminded her 
with dignity. 

“We've no 
time to lose,” 
Pegg a 
nounced. “ We’ve 
two places to go 
to, and we’ve got 
to be back here 
by a certain time 
—and I hope we 
shall bring some- 
body with us.” 

“In the han- 
som?” asked 
Arty, resignedly. 

“Tn two han- 
soms —at least, 
you know what 
I mean,” said 





as the door of 
the bank = and 
wait outside,” 
she commanded, 
when she _ recov- 
ered articulate 
gravity. 

Their external 
gloom deepened; 
they were enjoy- 
ing themselves 
immensely. Peg- 
gy’s orders were 
precisely exe- 
cuted. 

“ Present it 
with a firm coun- 
tenance,” Miles 
advised, as she 
left them at the 
entrance. ‘ Con- 
fidence, but no 
bravado!” 

“It is no long- 
er a capital of- 
fence,” said 
Arty, encour- 
agingly. “ You 
won’t be hanged 
in silk knee- 
breeches, like 
Mr. Fauntleroy.’ 

Peggy marched 
into the bank 
She opened the 
lean little bag 
and took forth a 
slip of paper 
This she handed 
to a remarkably 
tall and prim 
young man _be- 
hind the counter. 
He spoiled his 
own effect by 
wearing  specta- 
eles; but = accu- 
racy is essential 
in a bank. 

He looked at 
the amount on 
the check; then 
he looked at Peg 
gy. The com- 
bined effect seem- 
ed staggering. 
He took off his 
spectacles, wiped 
them, and. re- 
placed them with 
an air of mean 








Peggy. 

“Tsn’t she a 
ieture, Arty? 
Jear me, I beg 

your pardon, 
Miss Ryle. I didn’t observe your presence. 
have painted you red to-day?” 

“T’m in a terrible fright about—about something, all the 
same. Now come along. One of you is to get on one side of me 
and the other on the other; and you’re to guard me. Do you 
see?” 

“ Orders, Arty!” 

They ranged themselves as they were commanded, and escorted 
Peggy down stairs. 

“Doesn’t the hansom present a difficulty?” asked Arty. 

“No. I sit in the middle, leaning back; you sit on each side, 
leaning forward.” 


What happens to 


Miles, with a queer look of light on his face, indicated the remaining hansom 


ing to see clearly 
this time. He 
turned the checl 
over. “ Margaret 
Ryle” met him 
in bold and decided characters. Tradition came to his rescue. 
“ How will you take it?” he asked. 

Péggzy burst out joyously: “It’s really all right, then?” 

“The clerk almost jumped. “ I—I presume so,” he stammered. 

Peggy waited in some anxiety; old prepossessions were strong 
on her. After all, to write a check is one thing, to have it 
honored depends on a variety of circumstances. 

“ Quite correct,” said the clerk, returning. 
he hazarded a suggestion: “ Do you-—er—wish to open 

““ Notes, please,” said Peggy. 

He opened a drawer with many compartments. 

“Hundreds!” cried Peggy, suddenly. She explained after- 


He was puzzled; 
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wards that she had wanted as much “ crackle” as the little bag 
would hold. 

The clerk licked his forefinger. ‘ One—two—three—four—” 

“Why should he ever stop?” thought Peggy, looking on with 
the sensation a millionaire might have if he could keep his fresh- 
ness. 

“Thank you very much,” she beamed, with a gratitude almost 
obtrusive, as she put the notes in the bag. She was aware that 
it is not correct to look surprised when your friends’ checks 
are honored, but she was not quite able to hold the feeling in 
repression. 

Her body-guard flung away half-consumed cigarettes and re- 
signed themselves to their duties. A glance at the little bag 
showed that it had grown quite fat. 

“Be very, very careful of me now,” ordered Peggy, as she 
stepped warily towards the hansom. 

“There are seventy thousand thieves known to the police,” said 
Arty. 

“Which gives one an idea of the mass of undiscovered crime 
in London,” added Miles. ** Now where to, mon Général?” 

“ Number 346 Cadogan Square,” Peggy told them. “Oh, how 
I wish I could have a cigarette!” 

Both sympathetically offered to have one for her. 

“The smoke will embarrass the assassin’s aim,” Miles opined 
sagely. 

Arty broke out in a sudden discovery. 

“You're going to Fricker’s!” he cried. 

“T have an appointment with Mr. Fricker,” said Peggy, with 
pretended carelessness. 

“ At last, Arty, I shall see the mansions of the gilt.” 

“No, you'll wait outside,’ Peggy informed him, with a cruelty 
spoiled by bubbling mirth. 

“Is that where we're to pick up the other passenger?” asked 
Arty. 

“You talk as if everything was so very easy!” said Peggy, 
rather indignantly. 

“Being anywhere near a bank always has that effect on me,” 
he apologized. 

“ Now, one on each side—and be careful,” Peggy implored, as 
the cab stopped in Cadogan Square. “If anything happened 
now—!” Her tongue and her imagination failed. 

“Tf you’ve got any money, you'll leave it there,” Miles proph- 
esied, pointing at the Fricker door. 

“Shall 1?” cried Peggy, in joyous defiance, as she sprang from 
the cab. 

“ Mayn’t we even sit in the hall?” wailed Arty. 

“ Wait outside,” she commanded, with friendly curtness. 

The door closed on her, the butler and footman showing her 
in with an air of satisfied expectancy. 

“Who’s to pay the cab?” exclaimed Arty, smitten with a 
sudden apprehension. 

“Don’t you remember being reviewed under the heading of 
‘The Young Ravens’?” asked Miles, a little unkindly, but with a 
tranquil trust in the future. 

That answer might not have satisfied the cabman. It closed 
the question for Arty Kane. They linked arms and walked up 
and down the square, discussing Shakspere’s habit of indul- 
ging in soliloquy. “ Which is bad art, but good business,” Miles 
pronounced. Of course, Arty differed. 

“The study, if you please, miss,” said the butler to Peggy Ryle. 
She followed him across the fawn-colored mat which had once 
proved itself to possess such detective qualities. 

Rooms change their aspects as much as faces; he who looks 
brings to each his own interpretation, and sees himself as much 
as that on which he gazes. The study was very different now to 
Peggy from what it had seemed on her previous entry. Very 
possibly Daniel experienced much the same variety of estimate 
touching the Lions’ Den before he went in and after he came 
out. 

Fricker appeared. He had lunched abstemiously, as was his 
wont, but daintily, as was Mrs. Fricker’s business. He expected 
amusement; neither his heart nor his digestion was likely to be 
disturbed. An appeal for pity from Peggy Ryle’s lips seemed to 
promise the maximum of enjoyment combined with the mini- 
mum of disturbance to business. 

“So you’ve come back, Miss Ryle?” 
dry, strong hand. 

*T told you I might,” she nodded, as she sat down in her old 
seat, opposite to his arm-chair. 

*You’ve got the money?” His tone was one of easy, pleasant 
mockery. 

“It's no use trying to—to beat you down, I suppose?” asked 
Peggy, with an expression of exaggerated woe. 

But he was too sharp for her. He did not fall into her artlese 
trap. He was lighting his cigar, but he broke off the operation 
(it was not often that he had been known to do that), and lean- 
ed across the table towards her. 

“ My God, child, have you got the money?” he asked her, in a 
sort of excitement. 

* Yes, yes, yes!” she broke out. 
up in her for hours? His question cut the wire. 
derived from champagne is in no sort inappropriate. 

* You’ve got it? Where have you got it from?” 

“Your principle is not to ask that, Mr. Fricker.” 

“He must be very fond of you.” 

“ You’re utterly wrong—and rather vulgar,” said Peggy Ryle. 

“On the table with it!” laughed Fricker. 

She threw the little bag across the:table. 
a cigarette, Mr. Fricker?” she implored. 

Fricker gave a short laugh, and pushed a silver box across. to 
her. She leaned back in an extraordinary perfection of pleasure. 


He gave her his lean, 


Had not that fact been bottled 
A metaphor 


“Oh, and have you 
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“There are a lot of these notes,” he said. “ Are checks out of 
fashion, Miss Ryle?” 

*You’re so suspicious,” she retorted. Apart from difficulties 
about a banking account, she would not have missed handling the 
notes for worlds. 

He counted them carefully. “ Correct!” he pronounced. 

“And here’s your letter,” she cried, producing it from her 
pocket; the action was a veritable coup de thédtre. 

“Oh, I remember my letter,’ he said, with a smile—and a 
brow knit in vexation. Then he looked across the table at her. 
“I'd have betted ten to one against it,” he remarked. 

“You underrate the odds,” Peggy told him, in a triumph that 
really invited Nemesis. “I’d have betted a thousand to one 
when I left your house.” 

“Youre a wonderful girl,” said Fricker. 
you do it?” 

She grew sober for a moment. 
it.” Then she burst out again vigorously: 
again, Mr. Fricker!” 

“You have all the elements of greatness,” said he, with a 
gravity that was affected and yet did not seem entirely pre- 
tence. “ You’ve got three thousand five hundred pounds out of 
somebody—” 

“ve got four thousand,” interrupted Peggy. 

“ But five hundred was—” 

“That’s not there! That’s kept for me. That’s the most 
splendid part of it all!” In that indeed seemed to her to lie the 
finest proof of victory. The rest might have been shame; that 
her five hundred lay intact meant change of heart. She had not 
pressed her five hundred on Airey Newton. There are times 
when everything should be taken, as there are when all should 
be given; her instinct had told her that. 

Fricker smiled again; his deft fingers parted the notes into 
two uneven heaps. The fingers seemed to work of their own 
accord and to have eyes of their own, for his eyes did not leave 
Peggy Ryle’s face. 

“Ts the man in love with you?” 
to that explanation. 

“Not a farthing if he had been!” cried Peggy. 

“Then he’s an old man, or a fool.” 

“Why can’t I be angry with you?” she cried, in an amused 
despair. “ Are—are greed and—nonsense the only things you 
know?” 

“ Are you finding new words for love?” he asked, with a sneer. 

Peggy laughed. “ That’s really not bad,” she admitted, can- 
didly. Under the circumstances she did not grudge Fricker a 
verbal victory. The poor man was badly beaten; let him have his 
gibe! 

He had made his two heaps of notes—a larger and a smaller; 
his hand wavered undecidedly over them. 

“T can trust you to do what you said you would?” she asked, 
suddenly. 

“No less—and no more. 
policy,” he assured her. 

* And-Mrs. Trevalla is free of Glowing Stars? 
her what you promised?” 

“Tl take them over, with the liability. Yes, and Ill tell 
her.” 

He spoke rather absently; his mind seemed to be on some: 
thing else. When he spoke again, there was an odd—perhaps an 
unprecedented—embarrassment in his manner. 

“I see my way to doing something with Glowing Stars. 
Money must go irito it—the calls must be paid—but I think some 
of the money might come out again.” He looked at Peggy; he 
saw her gloriously triumphant eyes, her cheeks flushed with the 
intoxication of achievement. The impulse was on him,to exalt 
her more. “I should have done very well if I’d bargained with 
you for three thousand.” ’ 

“It would have seemed almost as impossible. And you 
wouldn’t! You wanted more than market-value for your pound 
of flesh!” 

He pushed the smaller of the two heaps that he had made 
across to her with a swift motion of his hand; the hand trembled 
a little, but his voice was hard and dry. 

“Take back the extra thousand and call it square, Miss Ryle,” 
said he. 

Peggy laid down her cigarette and stared at the heap of notes 
he pushed across to her. 

“What?” she exclaimed, in the despair of blank astonishment; 
she could not grasp the idea. 

“Take those back. I shall do very well with these.” 

He took up his cigar again, and this time he lit it. 
the room seemed to go round. 

“Why do you do that?” she demanded. 

“On my word, I don’t*know. : Your infernal pluck, I think,” 
he said, in a puzzled tone. 

“T won’t have it. It was a bargain.” 

“Tt’s not your money, -you may remember.” 

Peggy had forgotten that. 

“It might be a pleasant surprise to—to your friend,” he went 
on. “And, if you’ll let me do it, it will, Miss Ryle, be rather a 
pleasant change to me.” 

“Why do you do it?” she asked again. 

He made her an odd arswer—very odd, to come from him 
“ Because of the look in your eyes, my dear.” 

His tone was free from all offence now; he spoke as a father 
might. If his words surprised her to wonder, he had no better 
understanding of hers. 

“You too, you too!” she whispered, and the eyes that had 
moved him grew misty, 

“Come, don’t refuse me,” he said. 


“ How the devil did 


“Tm ashamed of how I did 
“But Td do ‘it 


He could not help returning 
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friend. He’ll find a use for it.” He seemed 
to touch a spring in her, to give her a cue. 

“Yes, yes!” she assented, eagerly. “ Per- 
haps there would be a use for it. Do you 
give it to me? Freely, freely?” 

“ Freely,” answered Fricker. “ And all 
you want shall be said to Mrs. Trevalla.” 

Peggy opened her bag and began to put 
the notes in; but she still looked ‘at Fricker. 

“Did you ever think of anything like 
this?” she asked, in a new burst of confi- 
dence. 

“No, I didn’t,” he answered, with a 
brusque laugh. 

“You like doing it?” 

“Well, was there any compulsion, Miss 
Ryle?” 

“T shall take it,” she said, “and I thank 
you very much.” 

“T should have been distressed if you 
hadn’t taken it,” said he. 

Peggy knew that he spoke truth, strange 
as the truth might be. She had an impulse 
to laugh, an impulse to ery. Fricker’s quiet 
face quelled both in her. 

“And that finishes our business, I sup- 
pose?” he asked. 

“It’s understood that you don’t worry 
Trix any more?” t 

“Henceforward Mrs. Trevalla ceases to 
exist for me.” He was really quite in the 
same tale with Mrs. Bonfill and society at 
4 large. 

His declaration seemed to amuse Peggy. 
“Oh, well, that’s putting it rather strong- 
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“You can never tell how you may run Extract of Beef, which: 
up against people,” remarked Peggy, with a soup stock. wih 
mature sagacity. 

He leaned back, looking at her. “I’ve ends so seemingly ude 
learned to think that your observations have all be utilized with 
a meaning, Miss Ryle. 

spies sas “Peggy confessed. “ But I don’t ex- 
actly know—” She frowned a moment, and 
then smiled, with the brightness of a new 
idea. “Where’s your daughter, Mr. 
Fricker?” 

“Connie’s in her room.” He did not add 
that, by way of keeping vivid the memory 
of moral lessons, he had sent her there on 
Peggy’s arrival. 

“Do you think she’d give me a cup of 
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room, and directed that Connie should be 
told to join her. Then he returned to his 
study and began the letter which he had to 
) write to Trix Trevalla. He fulfilled his 
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when he remembered that to do what he 
said he would was an essential part of his 
policy, and that if he failed in it Peggy 
Ryle would come again and want to know 
the meaning of it; at which thought he 
raised his brows and smiled in an amused 
puzzle. So he told Trix that Glowing Stars 
gave promise of a new development, and 
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her free from the liability. “Thus,” he 
ended, “ closing all accounts between us.” 

“She was a fool, and my wife was a 
fool, and I suppose I was a fool too,” he 
mused, A broader view came to his com- 
fort. “A man’s got to be a bit of a fool 
in some things if he wants to live *com- 
fortably at home,” he reflected. He could 
not expect the weaker sex (such undoubted- 
ly would have been his description) to rise 
to the pure heights where he dwelt, where 
success in business was its own reward and 
the victorious play of brains triumph 
enough. “But, anyhow, we backed the 
wrong horse in Trix Trevalla,’” he had to 
acknowledge, finally. 

Before he had. sealed the letter, Connie 
burst into the room. Fricker prepared to 
say something severe—these unlicensed in- 
trusions were a sore offence. But the sight 
of his daughter stopped him. She was 
dressed in the height of smartness; she had 
her hat on and was buttoning her gloves; 
her cheeks were red, and excitement shone in 
her eyes. On the whole, it looked as though 
she were clearing the decks for action. 

“T’m going back to tea with Miss Ryle,” 
she announced. 

He rose and stood with his back to the 
fireplace. 

“ Well, she’s a very nice friend for you 
to have, Connie.” There was a flavor of 
mockery in his tone. 

“You know as well as I do that there’s 
no question of that. But Mrs. Trevalla’s 
living with her now.” 

“YT thought your mother and you had 
agreed to drop Mrs. Trevalla?” 

Connie was not in the mood to notice or 
to trouble about his subtly malicious sar- 
casms. 

“T asked Beaufort Chance to come here 
to-day,” she went on, “and he told me he 
had to be in the City all the afternoon.” 

* Aren’t these things in your mother’s de- 
partment, Connie?” 

“No; in yours. I want you to back me 
up. He’s going to tea at four o’clock at 
Miss Ryle’s—to meet Mrs. Trevalla.” 

* Miss Ryle told you that? And she wants 
you to go with her?” 

“Yes. You see what it means?” 

“Why, Connie, you’re looking quite dan- 
gerous.” 

“T’m going with her,’ Connie announced, 
finishing off the last glove-button viciously. 
“ At least [ am if you'll back me up.” 

“ How?” he asked. He was amused at her 
in this mood, and rather admired her too. 

“Well, first you must see me through 
with mamma, if—if anything comes out 
about what’s been happening. You know 
Beaufort wouldn’t stick at giving me away 


if he wanted to get even with me.” 


“ You’re probably right as to that,” agreed . 
« t=) t=) 


Fricker, licking his cigar. 

“So you must tell mamma that it had 
your approval, and not let her be nasty to 
me. You can manage that, if you like, 
you know.” 

“T dare say, I dare say. Is there any 
other diversion for your idle old father?” 


“Yes. You must back me up with Beau- 
fort. I believe he’s dangling after Mrs. 


Trevalla again.” Connie’s eyes flashed with 
threatenings of wrath. 

“On the quiet?” 

Connie nodded emphatically. 

“Hardly the square thing,” 
smiling in an abused patience. 

“Are you going to stand it? 
fierce love to me.” 

“ Yes, I know something about that, Con- 
nie. And you’re fond of him, eh?” 

“Yes, I am,’ she declared, defiantly. 
“ And I won't let that woman take him away 
from me.” 

“ What makes you think she’d have him?” 

“Oh, she’d have him! But I don’t mean 
her to get the chance.” 

Fricker liked spirit of all sorts; if he 
had approved of Peggy’s, he approved of 
his daughter’s, too. Moreover, his great 
principle was at stake*once more, and must 
be vindicated again; he must insist on fair 
play. If what Connie attributed to Beau- 
fort Chance were true, it was by no means 
fair play. His mind briefly reviewed how he 
stood towards Beaufort; the answer was 
that Beaufert hung on him, and could not 
stand alone. He had the gift of seeing just 
how people were situated; he saw it  bet- 
ter than they did themselves, thanks to his 
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rapid intuition and comprehensive grasp 
of business affairs. He had set Beaufort 
Chance on horseback—financial horseback ; 
if he willed, he could pull him down again; 
at the least he could make his seat most 
uncomfortable and precarious. 

“We should be able to manage him _ be- 
tween us, should we, after the event as wel! 
as before?” 

“You help me to manage him before—I’ll 
manage him myself afterwards,” said Connie. 

Good girl! Say what you like. Pll back 
you up. Bring him to me, if need be.” 

Connie darted at him and_ kissed him. 
“Don’t say anything before Miss Ryle,” she 
whispered. “ It’s just that I’m going out to 
tea.” 

When they reached the hall, where Peggy 
was waiting in triumphant composure, Con- 
nie Fricker lived up to the spirit of this 
caution by discarding entirely her aggres- 
sive plainness of speech and her combative 
air. She mineed with excessive gentility 
as she told Miss Ryle that she was ready to 
go with her; then she flew off to get a 
gold-headed parasol. Peggy sat and smiled 
at Mr. Fricker. 

“She’s going to have tea with you?” asked 
Fricker. 

“Tsn’t it kind of her?” beamed Peggy. 

Fricker respected diplomacy. ‘ The kind- 
ness is on your side,” he replied, politely; 
but his smile told Peggy all the truth. She 
gave a laugh of amusement mingled with 
impatient anticipation. 

Connie came running back. “ You'll tell 
mamma where I’ve gone, won’t you?” she 
asked, her eyes reminding her father of one- 
half of his duty. ‘Oh, and possibly Mr. 
Chance will be here at dinner.” She man- 
aged to recall the other half. 

Fricker nodded; Peggy rose with an ad- 
mirable unconsciousness. 

“ Hold your bag tight, Miss Ryle,” Fricker 
advised, with a gleam in his eye as he shook 
hands. 

“That’s all right. I’m well looked after,” 
said Peggy, as the servant opened the door. 

Two hansoms were waiting; in each sat 
a young man smoking a cigarette. At the 
sight of Pegey they leaped out; at the sight 
of the gorgeous young woman who accom- 
panied Peggy they exchanged one swift 
glance and threw away the cigarettes.  In- 
troductions were made, Fricker standing and 
looking on, the butler peering over Fricker’s 
shoulder. 

“What time is it?” inquired Peggy. 

“Quarter to four,” said Arty Kane. 

“Oh, we must be quick, or—or tea ‘Il be 
cold!” She turned to Miles Childwick. 
“Will you go with Miss Fricker, Miles? 
Arty, take me. Come along. Good-by, Mr. 
Fricker.” 

She kissed her hand to Fricker and jump- 
ed in; Arty followed. Miles, with a queer 
look of fright on his face, lifted his hat and 
indicated the remaining hansom. 

“It’s rather unconventional, isn’t it?” 
giggled Connie, gathering her skirts care- 
fully away from the wheel. 

“Allow me,” begged Miles, in a sepul- 
chrally grave tone. 

He saw her in without damage, raised his 
hat again to Fricker, got in, and sat down 
well on the other side of the cab 

“T hope it’s a quiet horse, or I shall 
scream,” said Connie. 

“T hope it is,” agreed Miles, most hearti- 
ly. What his part would be if she scream- 
ed he dared not think; he said afterwards 
that the colors of her garments did quite 
enough screaming on their own account. 

Fricker watched them drive off, and then 
returned to his study thoughtfully. But he 
was not engrossed in problems of finance, 
in the possibilities of Glowing Stars, and of 
minimizing the claims they would make. 
He was not even thinking of the odd way 
things had turned out in regard to Trix 
Trevalla, nor of how he had p'edged himself 
to deal with Beaufort Chance. The only 
overt outcome of his meditations was the 
remark, addressed once again to his study 
walls, 

“I’m not sure that Connie isn’t a bit too 
lively in her dress.” 

The various influences which produced this 
illuminating doubt it would be tedious to 
consider. And the doubt had no practical 
result. He did not venture so much as to 
mention it to Connie or to Mrs. Fricker. 

To be Continued. 
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“The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name, 





Appropriate in its Route, 





Appropriate in its Character— 





“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 





This is Tue century of all the ages. 

The New York Central’s 20-hour train 
between New York and Chicago (the two 
great commercial centers of America) 

- Tue train of the century, and is appro- 


priately named 


“JHE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


A copy of the “ Four-Track News,” containing a picture of “ The 2oth 
Century Limited,” and a deal of useful information regarding places to 
visit, modes of travel, etc., will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of five 
cents, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central, 


Grand Central Station, New York. 
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rn December, 1902, will be issued the first American edition of SANDOW’S 
MAGAZINE | Physical Culture, and to insure an edition of at least one hundred 
thousand copies, I make this extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of $1.00 (the 
annual subscription price), I will send the magazine monthly to any address for one 
year, and give as a premium 


My $10 Course FREE 


This postal course in physical culture has achieved marvelous success, and on this offer 
I guarantee that every subscriber will receive the same careful 
attention as if the full fee for the regular course was paid. 

On receipt of the subscription ($1.00) I will send a blank for recording present 
physical condition and measurements. From this I will immediately prescribe a suitable 
course of exercise for youths and adults of either sex. If a subscriber wishes the maga- 
zine only, the blank may be transferred to another person. 

OW’S (American) MAGAZINE will be even more complete than his English 
publication, which throughout Europe is recognized as the chief authority on physical 
culture and healthful living. Over 300,000 pupils are following the Sandow System to- 
day, which has many imitators but no real competitors. 

This offer positively expires November ist. But a subscriber may begin the 
course at his own convenience before January 1,1903. Send remittance to 


EUGEN SANDOW, tas % Boston, Mass. 
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“The Mummy and the Humming-Bird” 


—in * The Mummy and the Humming-bird,” at the Em- 

pire Theatre—with more than ordinary success. Barring 
one or two details of minor importance, the réle of The Mummy 
in Mr. Isaac Henderson’s play fits him with all the nicety of a 
glove—a walking-glove. I make the distinction because Mr. Drew 
has had parts in the past that fitted him like a_ boxing-glove. 
When he has essayed Richard Carvel, for instance, one has been 
required to form an illusion—which Mr. Drew never creates—for 
himself, and in doing so to treat with violence the leading figure 
in a popular historical romance. The effect of Mr. Drew’s Carvel 
upon the mind of those who occasionally take their minds with 
them to the theatre was rather lacerating than titillating, and, 
save for the general satisfaction one derived from seeing a worthy 
man engaged in steady employment, there was no pleasure in the 
piece. Last year Mr. Drew was better off, but there was some- 
thing about “* The Second in Command” that sent one home un- 
convinced. After a quarter of a century of experience with Mr. 
Drew one is more accustomed to have the curtain fall upon the 
star with his arm around somebody’s waist and some other oc- 
cupation for his lips than that of merely mumming words. Hence 
it was just a little of a shock to have to put in a whole dramatic 
season with the uncomfortable idea in mind that Mr. Drew—one 
of the most perfect stage lovers that ever stirred the soul of a 
matinée girl—was being jilted every night and at Saturday mat- 
in¢es in favor of Mr. Guy Standing, whose Thespian misfortune it 
has become to be the incarnation of pulchritudinous wickedness. 


M R. JOHN DREW has been dramatized again, and this time 


But now all is well again. Whether Mr. Henderson knew it or 
not, he has dramatized his star to perfection—barring, of course, 
the minor details to which I have referred. It would have been 
better, I think, if the scene of “ The Mummy and the Humming- 
bird” had, for Mr. Drew’s use at least, been laid in New York 
instead of in London, and the leading role, that of Lumley, been 
an American captain of industry with a leaning toward science, 
gather than a British peer of true scientific attainments. 

The reason for this suggestion is that Mr. Drew’s Americanism is 
too pronounced to enable him to appear British. Voice, face, man- 
ner, garments, walk—all of these things, as Mr. Drew has them, 
are American, not British. His voice is as indigenous to the 
American soil as is serappel to Philadelphia, and when it falls 
upon our ears from behind a closed door, as it does in the open- 
ing scene of * The Mummy and the Humming-bird,” the idea that it 
is a British peer that is speaking is preposterous. 

Similarly Mr. Drew’s garments deny his Briticism to the eye as 
clearly as his voice forbids the ear to accept it. The garments 
fit. They are not three sizes too large for him, nor are they a shade 
too small; they were not only on him—they were of him; without 
any thought of irreverence, I should say that to me it seemed as 
if the powers that ordain the movements of the universe had 
found a suit of clothes—nay, a whole wardrobe—and had made a 
man to fit them,—a thing which, so far as my observation goes, has 
never happened in the peerage. 

Hence it happens in this comedy, as it is presented to us at 
the Empire, that we do not feel as we should the British qual- 
itv of the atmosphere. It is no peep into the sacred precincts of 
the English aristocracy that we get, but an uneasy glimpse of 
something that might be doing somewhere along Fifth Avenue, 
or down at Newport, perhaps. All of which might be remedied 
if Mr. Frohman, in importing his play from London to New 
York, had either brought along an English company to pro- 
duce it, or by a few simple changes had turned it into an Amer- 
ican play. 








The story of “The Mummy and the Humming-bird” is by no 
means a bad one. At its beginning Lord Lumley is more or iess 
unconsciously on the verge of a great discovery in social science. 
This discovery involves the domestic principle that even if a man 
is married to a woman she would like to meet him occasionally. 
It is not a fashionable idea, but there are families wherein the 
principle is adhered to. ; 

The play has not progressed far when Lady Lumley is ushered 
upon the scene, and a very charming woman she turns out to be. 
Matrimony has not destroyed her capacity for loving her hus- 
band, if he will only permit her to de so, but she has no liking 
for chemistry. in the study of which he is occupied to the verge 
of preoccupation, The door of his laboratory has come between 
them, and as a’ result the pair are too much apart to cultivate 
that community of interest between husband and wife which is 
the surest protection of potential innocence against the machina- 
tions of a wicked world. Lord Lumley was shut up with his 
retorts all the time; Lady Lumley was utterly oblivious to 
acids and crucibles. They met occasionally in the calcium, but the 
idea of fermentation was merely casual to him, and in this fact 
her ladyship possessed the grievance which later involved both in 
very unpleasant complications. 


A problem naturally interjected itself into the situation:—Must 
a Woman Become a Nun Merely because her Husband is Wedded 
to his Art? 

Lady Lumley thought not, and in accordance with her view that 
if the star performer refuses to act an understudy must be had, 
while Lord Lumley was trying to prove that one plus one equals 
one, her ladyship was making a few practical experiments of her 


own to prove that one minus one may leave two, whether the world 
likes it or not. 

In these experiments Lady Lumley was assisted by an Italian 
novelist named D’Orelli, a man of fine presence and bad char- 
acter, who strove for royalties professionally in the morning and 
pursued peeresses in the afternoon and evening as a pastime. He 
entered into the Lumley situation at the psychological moment and 
with willing hands, and with the aid of a presentation copy of 
his book and his participation in Lady Lumley’s birthday dinner, 
from which Lumley absented himself, made himself persona grata 
at the court of the lady’s grievance. During his wife’s absence at 
the dinner Lumley learns from an Italian organ-grinder, who can- 
not speak English, that D’Orelli is the kind of novelist who likes 
to derive the social complications of his plots from personal expe- 
rience. With the aid of a siphon, a bottle of Worcestershire 
sauce, and a deeanter of brandy, abetted by a half-crown and a 
broken plate, the Italian acquaints his lordship with the fact 
that he has come from Rome to London to kill D’Orelli, because 
D’Orelli has tried one of his literary experiments once too often, 
using the organ-grinder’s wife as his raw material. 


The seriousness of the situation reveals itself to Lord Lumley at 
once. He is horrified at the idea of Lady Lumley being turned into 
copy by anybody, the possibility of her running through ten edi- 
tions in two weeks, and being sold over the counters at railway 
stations for two and six, rising up before his mind’s eye with 
appalling vividness. ; 

He immediately resolves to bring this little side romance to an 
abrupt end by forbidding his wife to again receive the sinful 
D’Orelli, and himself going off to foreign lands for a period of 
two months, leaving Lady Lumley to ponder over this eleventh com- 
mandment in the family decalogue. 

This eleventh commandment, we gather as the play progresses, 
is like the famous last straw that laid the camel low. Poor Lady 
Lumley, who never in her life has had the least desire to break 
a commandment of any kind. willing to carry ten with meekness, 
and to obey them all with humilitys rebels against the eleventh, 
and goes so far in her wrath in smashing it as to imperil the 
safety of all the others. 

She does see D’Orelli again, many times, and it begins to look 
as if the novelist were getting near to the last chapter of his con- 
templated romance, when Lumley returns. He isn’t a moment too 
soon, for D’Orelii’s inspiration is on, and his story moves rapid- 
ly. He has got to the point where it seethes, and’ from mere writ- 
ing he has gone to dictating; the crucial paragraph is on his lips 
—indeed, he is about to rattle it on to finis, when enter Lord Lum- 
ley, also John Drew, for here we get at the actor we have come to 
see. It is not the purblind British lordling that we have to 
deal with now, but the alert, strong, honest, clear-headed gentle- 
man, whose authority having been denied, falls back on his finesse 
to win back the imperilled honor of his name, a situation wherein 
John Drew’s art finds its fullest scope. 

Never authoritative, he is ever fine, and the real hold that he 
has upon his public finds its mainsprings in the public’s recogni- 
tion of his niceness. 


How he thwarts the villanous purpose of D’Orelli is a good, 
clean-cut piece of dramatic art in both the actor and the play- 
wright, and while, of course, Mr. Henderson, who wrote the play, 
is not a Sardou, nor anything like him, it is perfectly fair to say 
that ‘in the seene which takes place in the rooms of D’Orelli, 
whither Lady Lumley in a fatuous moment has consented to go, 
between the husband and the man who would wrong him, we 
find a strength that suggests some of the more impressive mo- 
ments in the great Frenchman’s work. 

The verbal fencing between the two men is worth a thousand 
swashbuckling bouts on staireases and in taverns, such as we have 
had from the red, white, and bellew playwrights and actors for so 
many dreary seasons; there is more real nerve tension, more real 
dramatic interest, in this one moment than in ten weeks of “ The 
Helmet of Navarre,” “ A Gentleman of France,” or of the assorted 
Don Crrsars de Bazan. ; 

With much ingenuity the villain is laid by the heels; honor is 
restored to the house of Lumley, and a!l ends wells—or, rather, 
begins well again. The curtain falls upon a forgiven wife, and the 
promise is that in the future her chemically absorbed lord will 
pay more attention to the acids of wit that he puts into his re- 
torts to her sallies. and less to the unsatisfactory variety matri- 
monially¥ that he uses in his laboratory. 


It would be a wrong to a young actor of great promise if one 
were to leave “The Mummy and the Humming - bird,’ without 
mention of Mr. Lionel Barrymore’s performance of the vindictive 
victim of D’Orclli’s first venture. There has been nothing better 
in character-acting on the New York stage in many years, and Mr. 
Jarrymore easily shares the honors of the performance with the 
star—which is saying a great deal, for Mr. Drew was never bet- 
ter in his life. 

Miss Margaret Dale also deserves a word of praise for an effort 
of real impressive force, 1 have never had the pleasure of meeting 
a Lady Lumley, but IT should say on general principles that if there 
is such a person in the world she would act under the given cir- 
cumstances very much as she appeared to act as portrayed by Miss 
Dale. 
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He didn’t Hold his Mouth 
Right 


A Fishing Incident in the Rockies 


THE “ sky-pilot ” stood, in a St. Lawrence 
row-boat, awkwardly balancing _ himself 
with one gyrating arm. 

The parson’s boat was anchored where 
the swiftly rushing waters of a mountain 
torrent made countless eddies and a minia- 
ture whirlpool as it forced its way into the 
greenish-blue waters of Lake McDonald. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Stanley!” exclaimed 
. the sky-pilot, addressing my guide. “Can 
you tell me, my good man, why these aggra- 
vating jumping Philistines refuse my lures?” 

“You don’t hold your mouth right, sir,” 
replied Stanley, in a mock-deferential tone. 

“ My mouth?” screamed the little dominie. 
“What in the name of—of—er—common- 
sense has that to do with fishing?” But the 
backwoodsman deigned no reply. 

It would be difficult for me to explain ex- 
actly what Stanley meant by his sarcastic 
remarks; but it was plain to see that the 
buckskin man did not approve of the sky- 
pilot’s “get up.” 

On a bunch of grass in the bottom of the 
canoe lay a few twelve-inch trout, the re- 
sults of some random casting during the 
progress of our journey up the lake to the 
river’s mouth. Our catch was by no means 
great enough to permit of boasting on our 
part, and after Stanley’s ungracious reply 
to the little minister I felt that we must sus- 
tain our assumed superiority at all hazards. 

“Sure, it’s up agin’ us to show fish; but 
we'll get ’em all right, or my name is not 
George Stanley. Unhitch that leader and 
string o’ flies, and drop ’em in the water 
in the bottom of the canoe to soak awhile,” 
said the backwoodsman. “ There, that’s the 
ticket! Now I’ll show you a trick that ‘Il 
open that gospel-sharp’s eyes,” continued 
the mountain man as he produced a stiff 
piece of wire from some mysterious source, 
and using one of the bowlders for an anvil 
and a small stone for a hammer, proceeded 
to make a couple of circular loops in its 
otherwise straight length. 

In a surprisingly short time Stanley fin- 
ished his contrivance and had one of our 
twelve-inch trout strung on the wire; the 
loops in the iron prevented the trout from 
sliding up the line or doubling up on the 
wire. A gang of hooks was attached to the 
end protruding from the mouth of the trout, 
and another gang to the end protruding 
from the tail of the fish. A swivel from a 
spoon-hook prevented the line twisting. 

I have used all sort of artificial lures and 
flies, have fished with angle-worms, grubs, 
helgramites, crawfish, frogs, and minnows, 
alive and dead, but never before did I use 
twelve-inch trout for bait. 

Scarcely had my guide paddled our canoe 
into the rapids before I felt a mighty strain 
on my line. “Hold on a minute, Stanley; 
my hooks are fast to the bottom!” I cried. 

“Wull, pull the bottom aboard, then,” 
was the complacent reply I received. But 
now my line was crossing the stream at 
right angles, and my reel was singing like 
, an August cicada in a pheebe-bird’s mouth, 
and I knew that even the bottom of an ec- 
centric Rocky Mountain stream could not 
yank a line around like that; my poor little 
fly-rod was bending like a rib of a seventy- 
five-cent umbrella in a gale. 

“Don’t paddle so blamed fast!” I shouted. 
But Stanley knew his business; the canoe 
was almost stationary, and it was only the 
swiftly flowing water which gave the ap- 
pearance of speed to the craft, and deceived 
me into thinking that the canoe was rapidly 
travelling up stream. To tell the truth, I 
had not had much confidence in my guide’s 
plans, and the strike took me so complete- 
ly by surprise that it is a wonder that I 
(Continued on page 13875.) 
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Automobiling 


N September 2 the Shah of Persia, 
C) who is visiting Paris, was present at 

a motor-race of one kilometre dis- 
The race was organized for his en- 
tertainment by the Automobile Club of 
France, and was well attended. Unexpect- 
edly. the authorities offered no opposition 
to the project, and the race took place in 
a specially reserved part of 


tance. 


gather it with an auto-harvester, and carry 
it to market in an auto-truck. Possibly one 
motor will serve all these uses, and enable 
the farmer to thresh his grain, chop feed 
for his cattle, bale hay, and separate his 
cream from his milk by the identical power 
which carries him to church and town meet- 
ings, and enables the oldest boy of the family 


keep the Sabbath, retrace the route to New 
York by easy stages, and bring its partici- 
pants back to Manhattan on Wednesday. 
The contest is intended to show the best 
points of carriages adapted to touring for 
pleasure, and bears to the antics of auto- 
devils of every hue the same relation that 
the annual cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club does to the races of 
cup-lifters which cannot pro- 





the Bois de Boulogne. There 
were thirty-four — entries, 
among them being Tod Sloan, 
the jockey, who drove a sev- 
enty - horse - power Panhard, 
and caused some amusement 
by starting off with an enor- 
mous cigar in his mouth. 
The machines were sent over 
the course at intervals. of 
one minute, but the mud 
prevented any breaking of 
records. The best time was 
that of Serpollet, who drove 
a car of his own’ make, and 
completed the kilometre in 
forty-eight and one-fifth see- 
onds. Baras was second, in 
a light Darracq motor, in 
forty-nine and one-fifth sec- 
onds. An interesting feat- 
ure was the presence of two 
heavy traction automobiles, 
with full equipments. One 
carried a very large boat: 
the other drew a car behind 
it loaded with a mixture of 
provisions of all sorts and 
steel rails. 

The “Roi des Rois,” as 
they call the Shah in Paris, 
was greatly pleased, and com- 
plimented the winner, M. 
Serpollet. The latter has 
built two machines for the 
Shah, which are continually 
in use in Persia, and has 





vide quarters for their own 
crews. If successful, as_ it 
promises to be, this relia- 
bility contest will set a 
standard for one of the most 
entertaining of sports—trav- 
el over good roads, through 
a pleasant country, by 
means of the legitimate suc- 
cessors to the tally-ho. The 
promoters of the contest 
have printed an itinerary of 
the trip, with maps and a 
description of the roads, 
which may be had for the 
asking, and it is greatly to 
be desired that the number 


of starters may be large and 
the conditions favorable. 


The uses of the automobile 
in the army are becoming 
every day more evident. The 
British found them valuable 
during the late unpleasant- 
ness in South Africa; but, 
thus far, they have been 
chiefly employed in the play- 
ground of war—-the army 
maneuvres on the continent 
of Europe. The Germans 
use them to convey staff- 
oflicers quickly from place 
to place, and in an experi- 
mental way they have been 
found desirable for carrying 








another of fifty horse-power 
in process of construction. 

the labor - saving 
devices of the future, it 
seems safe to count a motor which shall 
represent to the farmer all that the ox, the 
mule, and the horse now count for, and 
much more. We may be sure that the 
farmer of the comparatively near future will 
upturn his soil in the spring seated in an 
auto-plough, sow his seed from an auto-drill, 
his crop with an auto-harrow, 


Among 


cultivate 











Start 


of Race—Tod Sloan second from No. 3 


Rigolly in his ‘‘ Gobron-Brillie’’ Car 


to be properiy. attentive to his sweetheart. 
At any rate, the auto-plough and auto-har- 
vester, which have been deemed for some 
time necessary adjuncts to farming on a 
large scale in our own Northwest, have come 
to stay. Over in England, where agricult- 
ure is more intensive than with us, country 
gentlemen are experimenting with smaller 
machines than Amer- 
ican gang-ploughs and 
agricultural  Jugger- 
nauts that travel pon- 
derously over the Da- 
kota wheat-fields, reap- 
ing, threshing, and 
filling sacks with the 
ripened grain. The 
Englishman is © still 
content to turn a sin- 
gle furrow, but he has 
seen the advantage of 
a beast of burden 
which moves quickly, 
under perfect control, 
and does not tire, and 
he is demonstrating a 
new use for steam and 
gasolene motors. ‘ 


The Automobile Club 
of America, which has 
always represented 
common-sense in the 
use of motor carriages, 
announces a “ five- 
hundred-mile — reliabil- 
ity contest to Boston 
and return.” This road 
contest, which is not 
a long-distance race, 
nor even an endurance 
test, will begin Thurs- 
day, October 9, con- 








baggage. It is easy to see 
that the long lines of an 
army corps would be mate- 
rially shortened could horses 
be dispensed with and = sup- 
plies carried by motor-drays. The French, 
with their rapid development of powerful 
automobiles, have seen their importance for 
military uses, and the British War Office 
has purchased several motors and is raising 
a corps of volunteers to man them. The 
value of these machines as artillery ear- 
riages is, of course, to be demonstrated. 














sume three days in 
getting to Boston, 
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Heavy Traction Automobile 


















(Continued from page 1373.) 
hooked the fish. But after the first shock of 
astonishment was over I entered the fight 
with my frame thrilling with the delicious 
joy of that subdued excitement which all 
anglers know and appreciate, and for the 
sake of which they willingly undergo suffer- 
ing, hardships, and peril. 

In due time Stanley was dexterously slid- 


: ing the landing-net under the exhausted fish 


as it floated alongside of the canoe. 

“Good boy! Yer held yer mouth jist right 
that time!” cried the mountain man as he 
triumphantly held the big red-spotted Dolly 
Varden trout aloft, to gaze upon before con- 
signing it to the bottom of the boat. 

“Hold out your hand,” commanded my 
guide, and when he observed that my fingers 
trembled, notwithstanding the most strenu- 
ous effort on my part to hold them steady, 
he smiled approvingly, and remarked, “I 
wouldn’t fish witha man who could land a 
big un an’ not have palsy when ’twas 
over; such a man don’t appreciate sport.” 

It was a noble fish, two and a half feet 
in length from the tip of its quivering tail 
to the extremity of its gaping jaws. We had 
now drifted quite a distance down stream, 
but Stanley resumed his paddling, and 
guided our craft so that in its course up 
stream my line swung under the overhang- 
ing willows of the steep shore. Again my 
little rod was bent into a circle, and my reel 
sang sweet music in response to the fierce 
bull-like rush of one of the spotted savages 
of the cold glacier waters. 

The unusual size of my bait and the swift- 
ly plunging waters were enough in them- 
selves to try a sensitive rod, and you may 
imagine the effect of adding a big bull-trout 
to the strain the tackle already had to bear; 
it made lively times, and was an experience 
to cause the hair on the nape of a tender- 
foot’s neck to rise with excitement at the 
mere thought of it. 

An honr or so later, as our little canoe 
was drifting down to where the sky-pilot 
could still be.seen thrashing the water with 
his frayed-out flies, Stanley made me dis- 
engage the dead bait, remove the gangs of 
hooks, and cast the wired fish overboard. 
I was then directed to affix my leader with 
the flies attached, after which the mountain 
man selected a bull-trout of ahout two feet 
in length, which still showed signs of life, 
and hooking one of my flies in the lip of the 
captured fish, he gently dropped it into the 
water. “It will come to in a few minutes,” 
explained my guide, and it did. We were 
drifting among the eddies near the sky- 
pilot when T felt my fish tug at the line. 
Just then the dominie hailed us with the in- 
quiry, “ What luck, good friends?” 

“Ah, only so so—not biting well to-day,” 
replied Stanley, in a discouraged tone, but 
with a twinkle in his eyes. By this time 
I was beginning to have fun with my resus- 
citated trout. This attracting my guide’s 
attention, he, in simulation of wild excite- 
ment, began to shout such advice as this: 
“Gosh all hemlocks, man! hold yer mouth 
right! Keep the tip up. Don’t snub him! 
Lookout now! Mind yer mouth!” and many 
similar directions. We made a fine show, 
and I played the half-dead fish in such a 
careful manner, taking advantage of every 
swirl of the current to let my reel run, that 
it might have deceived even a more expert 
angler than the little parson. 

The sight of the two-foot fish brought 
forth an exclamation of delight from the 
sky-pilot which softened my heart and made 
me feel guilty. We were now close to the 
St. Lawrence skiff, and when the dominie 
caught a glimpse of the string of great fish 
in the canoe bottom, he nearly collapsed, 
and as soon as he could find his voice he 
pes said to himself: “Dear me! Dear 

‘ and on a fly, too!” Then, as a sudden 
cae seemed to strike him, he cried: 

700d gracious, gentlemen! How did you 
hold your mouths?” 
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“Drink Beer” 


When you get run down, your doctor says 
«drink beer.” Or he prescribes a malt tonic 
—concentrated beer. 

Weakness calls for food, and barley-malt 
is a food half digested. The digestion of other 
food is aided by a little alcohol, and beer has 


3} per cent. 
Weakness requires a tonic—that’s hops. 


















































And it’s good for well people, too, if you 
get a pure beer. That's essential. 

Even a touch of impurity makes beer 
unhealthful, because beer is saccharine. Im. 
purities multiply in it. 

And a “green beer”— insufhciently aged 
— causes biliousness. But a pure beer—well 


aged—is the beverage of health. 
















Schlitz beer costs twice what common beer costs in the brewing. One-half pays 
for the product; the other half for its purity. 






One-half is spent in cleanliness, in filtering 
even the air that touches it, in filtering the 
beer, in sterilizing every bottle. And it pays 
the cost of aging the beer for months before 
we deliver it. 









If you ask for Schlitz you get purity and age, 
yet pay no more than beer costs without them. 














Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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COOKS FLAKED RICE 











ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 
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The finest 


Imported Cigar 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 





We were selected to make the 
cigars for the 
Official and Royal Banquets 
at the Coronation of’ 


King Edward VII. 


CALIXTO LOPEZ & CO., 


177 Pearl Street, New York. 
— Zulueta Street, Havana. 

















BACK AGAIN TO HARD STUDY 








“Master thinks Im a dandy The 


Egyptian 
Cigarette 
of Quality 


AROMATIC DELICACY 
MILDNESS 
PURITY 


at mixing cocktails 6 
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4 : At your club or dealer’s 
just as we 








Pour over lumps of ice, strain and serve 


SEVEN KINDS BEWARE OF IMITATIONS i AIDEN’S BLUSH 


G. F. HEUBLEIN Q BRO. A Week’s Supply 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON me 
RESTFUL SLEEP ~~ FREE 


In ce on the — and at Home Oy Dorflin ef & Sons 7 Ss ) he 
“Perfection” Air Mattresses 8 3 ele at gla tng han 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS FINE ~ a RRS 
= —~ ca Ne : of rich, ripe color. 

















Rie oh guaranteed harm- 
less, but begins immediately 


Ulta to improve complexion per- 
eemeusie. snvalente in assisting circulation. enrich- 
ing the blood and removing blotches, blemishes and dark, 


“So per on tely intact and itivel t di 
¥ i son is di emains absolute! ntact and positively not dis- 
Especial attention is directed to our tinguishable even by Pabbing vf hand or a microscope. 


Ne exclusive designs in Tableware. Unequalled for the lips—will never lose coler by breata, 
Style mats G pera M: a I aie ted attached. or moisture—always natural and beautiful tint Only 
so showing ittress deflated. —— two cent stamp required for postage. 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture sCLES Te RURLLANG & CO. bale 85 Keeling Bleek; 


J 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 3 and 5 West 19th Street Cor. Franklin and Randolph Sts., Chieago, 
2° Send for Ilustrated Catalogue CORNER FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


i sonaamnatanell FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 5,000 made from one-half acre 
oa ; a see es ois —— si it sia = ¢ Dee erow n throughout the U.S 
5 and Canada. Room in your garden 
to grow — ands of dollars worth. 
Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c. 
for posta ge — get our booklet telling all about it. 
in plain or sweetened Carbonic Waters makes a delicious summer drink. E.McDOWELL, - JopLin, Mo. 
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